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SPOT THOSE READERS... 


Down on Cape Cod last week, a building con- 
tractor told us that he was regarded by his 
associates as a well-informed man. Frequently, at 
meetings of his clubs or societies, he is asked to 
speak on affairs of our times. He always feels con- 
fident, and always has something worth while to 
say. 

He said that he was grateful to America. He 
said that he reads it regularly, week after week. 
He said that he gets his information and his con- 
victions from America. He said he was regarded 
as well-informed on current topics because he was 
well-informed by America. 

Many other people throughout the country have 
told us that they can hold their own in any conver- 
sation about the big problems of the day. They 
say that they read America and have the facts 
and the ideas. 

America has a unique apostolate. It is published 
for the service and the benefit of intelligent 
American Catholics. There are tens of thousands 
such American Catholics who do not read America. 
It would be to their benefit if they were informed 
about the Catholic point of view. America is pub- 
lished for them. 

We thank our friends who so generously sent us 
the names and addresses of potential subscribers 
in response to our letter of June 9. We beg our 
other friends who have not yet responded to send 
us names and still more names of men and women 
of the America type of American Catholics. Help 
spread Catholicism through the wider distribution 
of America. 

Address communications to 
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70 East 45th Street New York 17, N. Y. 











- IT’S OUT! 


No, not the cat from the bag ... nor the 
third man at bat... but the 


TOPICAL INDEX: VOLUME 68 OF AMERICA 


This includes issues 


OCTOBER 10, 1942, TO APRIL 3, 1943 


An easy way to refer back to your favorite articles, 
editorials, reviews or comments in issues of the past 
six months. Write for your free copy of this latest 
index immediately, as we have printed only a limited 


number. 
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WHO'S WHO 


Rev. VINCENT C. Donovan, O.P., liturgist, writer, preach- 
er and Spiritual Director of Saint Paul’s Guild, New 
York, presents an appreciation of the great English 
Dominican preacher and crusader for social reform who 
recently died, the Rev. Vincent McNabb, O.P. Father 
Donovan knew him personally. . . . JOHN LAFarcg, Ex- 
ecutive Editor of America, Spiritual Director of the 
Catholic Interracial Council and Catholic Laymen’s 
Union and advisor of The Interracial Review, points the 
way to the allaying of racial antagonisms by remedying 
the causes of conflict. Father LaFarge, before coming to 
America, spent fifteen years in the counties of Southern 
Maryland ministering to both white and Negro Cath- 
olics. He insists from his experience in the South and in 
the North, in rural and urban areas, that the problem 
of racial tensions is a moral problem, that it concerns 
the whole nation, and that it can be solved only if mem- 
bers of both groups adopt the known means of solving 
it by putting aside outmoded attitudes. . . . W. EUGENE 
SHIELS opens up the vexing problem of what limits must 
be set upon the right of national self-determination. He 
took his degree in history at the University of California 
and before joining our staff was Professor of History at 
Loyola University, Chicago. . .. BENJAMIN L. MASSE pre- 
sents a timely analysis of the proposal to require Senate 
approval of 30,000 Executive appointments. As we go to 
press the House of Representatives is boggling at two 
amendments tacked on appropriation measures by Sen- 
ator McKellar in order to attain the purposes of his bill 
through amendments to other urgent measures... . 
KEVIN SULLIVAN, who teaches English at Canisius High 
School in Buffalo, decries a proletarian party line in 
literature and wonders whether Catholics have not fallen 


for the same fallacy. 
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COMMENT ON THE WEEK 











Waxing Warfare. July days find the armies of the 
Allied Nations pressing hard on the enemy. China 
celebrates her seventh year of combat with a mag- 
nificent victory over Japan on the Asiatic main- 
land. MacArthur and Halsey, throwing the noose 
round the neck of Japanese sea and air power in 
the East Indies, are embarked on a deadly strategy 
whose tactical lines are not yet altogether apparent 
but whose general objective is certainly a full- 
powered onslaught on the defense line of the Ris- 
ing Sun empire. Long distance bombers pulverize 
the Mediterannean approaches to the Axis strong- 
hold in Europe. From England the aerial pound- 
ing, the war of interior attrition on Germany, con- 
tinues with unabated strength and unerring ac- 
curacy. Like a wolf at bay, the Nazi panzers lash 
against Russian lines north and south of Kursk. 
But this time the roles are reversed: Stalingrad, 
thrilling inspiration of victorious Russia, stalks the 
Teuton as an omen of doom. Africa, once a threat 
to all our hopes, has become a mighty siege weapon 
and promises soon to throw a tremendous weight 
of arms in offensive action. We are geared to full- 
est potential for attack, and the attack is on. 


China’s Anniversary. On July 7, 1937, American and 
European readers noticed the story of a clash be- 
tween Chinese and Japanese soldiers at Marco Polo 
Bridge, near Peiping. Not many can have under- 
stood that World War II was already begun. The 
Western world became absorbed in the debate of 
the Spanish civil war, in the rise of Hitlerism, the 
Munich crisis, the Prague crisis, the outbreak of 
war in 1939. The Western world shook with the 
tread of invading armies as the lines crumbled, in 
1940; it found in the machine-gunning of civilian 
refugees on the roads, and in the pattern bombing 
of Rotterdam, new horrors of warfare. But they 
were not new in China—they were an old story 
there. China had to stand alone for more than four 
long years against an enemy whose fury and bar- 
barity knew no limits. Its leader, Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek, has a right to be heard when he 
declares what kind of world China is fighting for. 
In his anniversary statement he made clear (1) 
China’s determination to win through to uncon- 
ditional surrender and total disarmament of the 
aggressors; (2) the urgency of a peace that will 
liberate all peoples from foreign domination at the 
pace the cultural level of each will allow; (3) the 
necessity of setting up as soon as possible among 
the United Nations “a joint machinery for the 
winning of the peace as well as for the efficient 
prosecution of the war;” (4) the need of a per- 
manent “post-war world organization with the solid 
backing of an international force.” He wants a 
democratic world that can stabilize and defend 


itself. 


German Bishops and Anti-Semitism. From Stock- 
holm comes the report that all the German Bishops 
have signed a protest against further extensions 
of the Reich’s anti-semitic laws. The report (to 
the New York Times) adds that the three leaders 
of the Bishops’ fight for justice—Cardinal von 
Faulhaber, of Munich, Bishop von Preysing, of 
Berlin, and Bishop von Galen, of Muenster, have 
been restricted in their liberty of movement as a 
result. It calls for no small courage thus to defy 
the Hitler Government in its own territory; but 
the Bishops will not be found wanting in their duty 
to humanity. When peace returns and the much 
discussed question of the re-education of Germany 
becomes a practical problem, these men have an 
indefeasible claim to take their full part in it. 


Sikorski Crashes. On his way back to London from 
a six-week trip to the Middle East, General Wladi- 
slaw Sikorsky, Premier of Poland’s Government in 
Exile, was killed in an airplane crash at Gibraltar. 
Fourteen other persons, some Polish and some 
British, died in the same accident. The fatality 
costs Poland and the United Nations a brave, com- 
petent, resolute and yet patient and judicious lead- 
er, in both the military and political fields. A chief 
aide of Marshal Pilsudski in the first World War, 
he served as Premier for seventeen months, re- 
signing in 1923 when a vote in the Diet went against 
him. He opposed Pilsudski’s coup d’état in 1926 
and was dismissed from his army post, resorting 
to France where he wrote books and articles on 
military and political questions. His offer to serve 
his country in 1939 was not accepted, but after 
Poland’s defeat he became chief commander of the 
Polish Legions and Premier of the Polish “Gov- 
ernment of National Union” set up in London. In 
1941 and again in December of 1942 he had inter- 
views with President Roosevelt. Despite the em- 
barrassments involved, he persisted in seeking 
amity with Russia, which disliked his proposal of 
a federation of the smaller states of central eastern 
Europe. One of the General’s last acts was to 
present to the Holy Father, who has shown him- 
self so devoted to the Poles, a replica of the miracu- 
lous picture of Our Lady of Czestochowa by a fa- 
mous Polish engraver. All who sympathize with 
Poland will grieve at this new wound in her bleed- 
ing heart. 


What the Pope Meant. One of the surest ways of 
getting at the truth of an important statement 
on present conditions is to take the opposite inter- 
pretation to that given by Axis propaganda. This 
Review pointed out in an analysis of the Pope’s 
Pentecost address to Italian workers (Pentecostal 
Prophecy: Pius Speaks to His People, June 26) that 
His Holiness’ remarks on “the false prophets of 
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social prosperity,” whose system “classifies, regu- 
lates and presses all into a fearful war instrument 
which demands not only blood and health but also 
the goods and prosperity of the people,” were “a 
scathing indictment of Hitler-controlled Fascism.” 
Confirmation is at hand that this was the correct 
line of reasoning. Both the Berlin and Rome radios 
have declared that the Holy Father’s words were 
directed only against Russian Communism. Not 
only have they distorted the meaning of his words, 
but they have played down its welcome by Italian 
workers. The Pontiff was frequently interrupted by 
cries of “long live the Pope,” and when he referred 
to the charge, made by the Axis, that he had started 
the war, his voice was drowned out by shouts of 
“no, never, no, no!” Once more, as the above-men- 
tioned article pointed out, in speaking out coura- 
geously against evils in his own land, the Pope 
proves himself the truest friend of the Italian people 
and workers, and of workers in all the world. 


Supply and Demand. For the past decade and more 
the law of supply and demand has been suspended 
for the nation’s farmers. Crop loans, parity pay- 
ments, subsidies for not producing and many an- 
other device have been used to protect the farmer 
and cattle grower from the inexorable effects of 
economic law. If the farmers had any grave ob- 
jections then to tinkering with the price mechanism, 
they kept relatively quiet about them and pocketed 
their Government checks. The rest of us, of course, 
through heavier taxes paid for this artificial pros- 
perity. We were even glad to do so, realizing that 
the unorganized farmer was no match for organ- 
ized industry. We knew that unless he was helped 
the nation’s agriculture was headed straight for 
bankruptcy. But the times have changed, and the 
farmers have changed with them. Gone are the sur- 
pluses of corn, wheat, cotton, of hogs and cattle 
which far surpassed demand and sent prices spin- 
ning to disastrous lows. The world today can use 
every bushel of wheat and corn, every pound of 
beef and pork that our farmers can raise. They 
cannot raise enough to satisfy the demand. Natural- 
ly, such being the case, the trend of prices is upward 
and ever upward. The same economic law which 
threatened bankruptcy in the early ’thirties now 
promises the wildest prosperity since the last war. 
And so the farmers have changed their minds about 
the law of supply and demand. It is a mistake to 
interfere with it, their lobbyists in Washington tell 
Congress. They scorn the subsidies which in less 
auspicious times they took without scruple. Let the 
public, they insist, pay higher prices for food and 
the wartime agricultural problem will take care of 
itself. And the public, having kept the farmer sol- 
vent during the lean years, prepared last week 
in the years of plenty to pay through the nose. 


Infiation-minded Farmers. Hitherto, there has been 
a tendency to distinguish between the working 
farmer and the powerful farm organizations which 
allegedly speak for him in Washington. The work- 
ing farmer, it was said, was willing to go along 
with a real anti-inflation program. He still remem- 
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bered the cruel deflation which followed the riotous 
prosperity of the last war and swallowed up all his 
profits. He needed no argument to convince him 
that what goes up, someday comes down—and with 
a bang. Only a commercial-minded minority, it was 
claimed, spearheaded by the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, wanted inflation. But several re- 
cent and ominous developments appear to contra- 
dict this analysis of American agriculture. To the 
farm lobby, which worked overtime during the past 
fortnight to kill the President’s plan to roll back 
prices, farmers in the field and cattlemen on the 
range gave spectacular and effective support. By 
the simple process of refusing to sell corn at the 
ceiling price, by feeding it instead to their hogs, 
working farmers served notice on Congress that 
they, too, wanted higher prices. Similarly, cattle- 
men brought about an artificial shortage of beef, 
which inconvenienced the armed forces as well as 
civilians, by keeping the largest cattle population 
in our history home on the range. They sat back 
waiting for what one of their spokesmen called a 
“price adjustment.” The truth seemed undeniable: 
the farmers had decided that a little inflation wasn’t 
a bad thing after all. Unless someone can change 
their minds in a hurry, the country is headed for 
very stormy weather. 


Saint-Led General Strike. The June issue of The 
American Political Science Review carries an arti- 
cle of interest to Catholic students of political the- 
ory. It is “The Political Theories of Modern Pac- 
ifism” by Mulford Q. Sibley of the University of 
Illinois. Hindu pacifism as symbolized by Gandhi 
and Christian pacifism as represented by the ex- 
tremist Tolstoy are analyzed to see what theory of 
the state underlies them. Other non-Catholic Chris- 
tian pacifist writers are taken up. The only refer- 
ence to Catholic pacifists is to the English Pax 
group and to the Catholic Worker movement in the 
United States. Pacifist ideologies made heavy in- 
roads into Catholic journalism in England and 
America in the ’thirties, and even left a deep mark 
on the thinking of some of the more popular Cath- 
olic professional writers on the role of ethics in 
politics. The Catholic aspect of Mr. Sibley’s topic 
awaits competent handling. The paradox of pac- 
ifism is that in a world with Hitlers an announce- 
ment of unwillingness to fight smooths the way to 
endless aggression by the unconverted. At present 
we are all glad that Russia did not follow Tolstoy’s 
plea for what is described as a “saint-led general 
strike.” 


Religion and the Human Family. Scanning the re- 
ligious news sections of the metropolitan press, one 
can see that religious groups are preoccupied with 
their responsibilities in shaping a better world order 
out of the chaos of war. Preachers and study- 
groups are voicing the common desire of all re- 
ligious-minded Americans to see the shattered hu- 
man family installed in the unity of brotherhood 
in a stable political society. This is important. No 
form of religious belief deserves the name unless 
it glimpses enough of God’s truth to see that na- 

















tions and races are but branches of the one human 
race the Creator has placed on this planet to live 
together in peace for His holy purposes. This bare 
minimum of religious truth, insufficient as it is for 
true religious living, is more than statesmen have 
agreed upon and given political effect to. The 
Catholic Association for International Peace has 
long striven to enlist Catholic support for wise 
measures of international accord, and to initiate 
studies to work out such policies. Observers regard 
as of no little significance the statement made by 
Archbishop Beckman of Dubuque that all religious 
groups in the United States should bring their in- 
fluence to bear upon the establishment of a “just 
and abiding peace” according to the mind of the 
Holy Father. 


Missouri and Musso. The Duce, says the Rome 
radio commentator, suffers from a “physical ab- 
horrence” of seeing his spoken words in print. No 
need to apologize, Duce, we quite understand. The 
shuttle-service from North Africa keeps the tempo 
of events rather fast, and you doubtless feel a cer- 
tain anxiety lest your words may not reflect the 
situation exactly by the time they come off the 
press. We realize your difficulty, however; dictators 
must be infallible, and infallibility is not always 
easy to come by. Herr Hitler and yourself once 
prophesied the future of the Reich and the Roman 
Empire for a thousand years. It convinced quite a 
number of people in Europe. It was good while it 
lasted. You had the power to shut off awkward 
questions by shutting off the awkward questioners. 
But you forgot the men from Missouri—and it’s 
not so easy to shut off a Flying Fortress. 


Consecration of Bishop Gunnarson. What would 
Bishop Jon Arason, the last Bishop of Holar, in 
Iceland, the last of the Catholic Hierarchy, have 
thought, if had he looked into the future? His 
prophetic eye would have been amazed to see after 
a gap of 400 years his next fellow-Icelander con- 
secrated Bishop of Holar and Vicar Apostolic of 
Iceland on a summer day in St. Patrick’s Church 
in the city of Washington. What would he have 
thought if he could have seen the splendor of that 
ceremony attended by a flock of his own country- 
men in the Capital of a great Nation whose very 
confines were for him but a dim legend, drifting 
down through the centuries from the days of Leif 
Ericson? The consecration of Bishop Johannes 
Gunnarson, as was pointed out by his chief conse- 
crator, the Apostolic Delegate to the United States, 
was an event filled with historical allusions. One of 
those most appreciated and relished by the new 
Bishop himself was the fact that Iceland was first 
colonized, according to the early narratives, by 
Irish monks. The presence at the ceremony of a 
Minister from Iceland, Iceland’s Consul General, 
and others of his own people, was a testimony 
which they themselves confirmed in speech, of 
their pride and enthusiasm that one of their race 
was once more elevated to this high position in the 
religion of their forefathers. Future years will hear 
much more about Bishop Gunnarson. 


UNDERSCORINGS 


UNDER signatures of the Anglican Archbishop 
Mowll and the Catholic Archbishop Gilroy, both of 
Sydney, Australia, a statement of war unity has 
been issued. Three duties are laid on the believing 
citizenry: 1) to use their influence for honest, effi- 
cient government; 2) to “obey constituted author- 
ity”; 3) to acquire intelligent knowledge of the 
rights, duties and limitations of the State. 

>The Most Reverend Count Edward O’Rourke, 
Titular Bishop of Sofene, died in Rome on July 2. 
He was a descendant of Brian O’Brian, first Chris- 
tian King of Connaught, in the fifth century. Bishop 
O’Rourke, before he came to Rome for his declin- 
ing years, was the first Ordinary of Danzig. He 
had previously been Bishop of Riga, Poland. 

> “Nun Stops Run on Bank” was the story over a 
Montreal dateline, in 1913. Mother Margaret Mc- 
Kenna, of the Grey Nuns, saw the crowd milling 
around the bank and the panic spreading. Fighting 
her way through to the deposit window with a 
large bag of money, she restored the crowd’s con- 
fidence. Mother McKenna closed her life’s account 
July 5, in Montreal, at the age of 89. 

> Item for your anthology of Nazi atrocities: The 
total obliteration of 356 Polish villages, the mas- 
sacre of people in 826 others. Authority for the 
figures is the Polish Ministry of Information. They 
come from London, through the NCWC News Ser- 
vice. 

> Bishop Sheil of Chicago told 300 Negro graduates 
of Du Sable High School and 2,000 assembled rela- 
tives and friends that “evidently we have work to 
do at home before the Four Freedoms, or any of 
the other decencies of life, can be secured.”’ The re- 
mark was occasional by the recent ugly flare-up 
of race riots. 

>» Convening at Omaha, at the end of June, the 
Catholic Workman Association elected Bishop 
Kucera of Lincoln as their honorary Supreme 
President. Delegates at this twenty-second annual 
meeting heard a citation from the Treasury De- 
partment commending them for purchasing $500,- 
000 worth of war bonds. 

> Floods of correspondence, 14,000 letters from 
men of all faiths, were forwarded to anxious par- 
ents through the good offices of Archbishop Spell- 
man. These are the men whom the Archbishop 
greeted in his tour and he was able to help them 
through the Military Ordinariate, as Bishop 
O’Hara, his Delegate, recently revealed. 

> Far echoes of the lay retreat movement come 
from Basra via Al Baghdadi, the sprightly journal 
of the American Jesuits in Baghdad. Father De- 
venny was retreat-master; the nine retreatants 
represented many of the cultural strata in Iraq’s 
complex life. 

> St. Louis University announced the installation 
of the youngest president ever to preside over its 
destinies. On the feast of Corpus Christi, Father 
Patrick J. Holloran, S.J., at the age of thirty-six, 
became the twenty-seventh director of this insti- 
tution, which for 125 years has been a center of 
Catholic culture in the land beyond the Mississippi. 
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THE NATION AT WAR 


IN the week ending July 6, an American and 
Australian offensive started in the south Pacific. 
At dawn on June 30, troops and marines joined 
with the Navy in seizing the island of Rendova 
in the Solomon Islands. Only a few Japs were on 
on the island and it was easily taken. 

Rendova is small, and only about 6 miles across 
a strait from Munda on New Georgia Island, where 
there are many Japanese, guarding extensive air 
fields. The reason for seizing Rendova is to use 
it as a base from which later an attack can be 
launched against New Georgia. 

After our troops had landed and the ships that 
had brought them had sailed away to return to 
Guadalcanal, from where they had come, the ships 
were attacked by Japar ese planes. A fierce air fight 
took place between them and American planes, in 
which the naval ships assisted our side with their 
batteries. Our reports claim that 101 Jap planes 
were downed, while we lost 17 planes, and 1 trans- 
port which was first hit by a bomb, and then again 
by a torpedo, and which sank. 

On the same day another expeditionary force 
occupied the Trobriand and Woodlark Islands off 
the southeast tip of New Guinea. In a third opera- 
tion other troops landed at Nassau Bay, on the 
north coast of New Guinea. Nowhere was there op- 
position. Nassau Bay is not far from Salamaua. Our 
ground troops are engaged in an effort to capture 
this place, and the occupation of Nassau Bay will 
help them to do so. 

The Trobriand and Woodlark Islands, which were 
unoccupied by the enemy, will enable us to con- 
struct airfields thereon, from where it will be pos- 
sible to attack better the great Japanese strong- 
hold of Rabaul, on New Britain Island. This project 
will be further strengthened after we have taken 
New Georgia. From this island it may be necessary 
next to take Bougainville, an island half of the re- 
maining distance to Rabaul, before attacking 
Rabaul itself. 

Further east, our planes have bombed Nauru 
Island, which the Japs early in the war seized from 
the British. It has valuable phosphate deposits, 
and has been made into an air base. 

These Allied advances indicate that the policy 
for the present is to advance regularly from island 
to island, consolidating each in turn, and making 
each a base for the next advance, rather than to 
undertake major operations, and by-pass some Jap 
held positions. 

In Europe the bombing of Germany and Italy 
continues. Increased enemy resistance is being met. 
It now seems clear that the Axis is going to fight 
it out on present lines, and has no intention of aban- 
doning Italy or any other country. 

In June the enemy’s submarine campaign sank 
according to German figures only 149,000 tons of 
shipping, as against 800,000 tons some months ago. 
This great reduction has been made possible by 
reason of the air cover which is now furnished all 


convoys throughout their voyage. 
CoL. CONRAD H. LANZA 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 


THERE were numerous causes for the guillotining 
given the Office of War Information by Congress, 
but a compelling one in influencing some votes was 
this: Good causes can be undermined by excess 
zeal and flossy execution. 

Not that pamphlets are without utility in help- 
ing a nation fight a war, but there need not be 
pamphlets on all subjects; not that posters haven’t 
value in inspiring a people, but that there can be 
too many. 

The OWI, it is to be remembered, was the hybrid 
that grew out of the former Office of Facts and 
Figures, the Office of Government Reports, the 
information division of the Office of Emergency 
Management, and a part of the office of the Co- 
Ordinator of Information. Some of these earlier 
agencies had rather grandiose ideas, and Elmer 
Davis’ job was to wring the water out of them to 
provide a compact, co-ordinated wartime propa- 
ganda-public relations agency. 

Mr. Davis went far in that direction but, as his 
associates concede, perhaps not far enough. It is 
sometimes difficult to move as fast as you wish in 
bureaucracy. Now OWI domestic branch funds 
have been cut from $8,800,000 to $2,750,000, and 
even of this, $500,000 must go for liquidation of 
some phases of the agency’s work. 

And so the result, now, is that some useful func- 
tions that should continue are being wiped out. A 
good case had been made for regional offices in 
their co-ordination of outpourings of public notices 
from many war agencies. The OWI did much to 
end confusion existing when, lacking overall direc- 
tion, government agencies were competing with 
one another in running to the radio chains seek- 
ing time on the air. Some useful services are to be 
trimmed. 

The OWI probably will appeal to the radio and 
motion picture industries to carry on some of the 
work of initiating war-aid programs it did before. 
In the case of newspapers, in any group of Wash- 
ington correspondents you can find those who argue 
against OWI news coverage as a barrier to their 
own access to war news. But the OWI news bureau 
impressed Congress with its performance. 

All this on the OWI domestic side. There has 
been less quarrel with foreign operations; some 
have seemed too elaborate but it is generally ac- 
cepted that as war is fought today, the United 
States must be in position in major world centers 
to counter the flood of Axis propaganda. 

The record seems to show that OWI has been 
effective in sticking to truth, in contrast to Axis 
propaganda methods. 

There have been other reasons for Congress’ 
rough handling of OWI—a Republican belief that 
it is fostering a Fourth term, Elmer Davis’ speech 
criticising Washington news coverage, and so on. 

But despite the bearing down, the Elmer Davis 
agency still is likely to prove it has vigor to do an 
effiective job. Some good things were lost, but so 
were some which can easily be spared. 

CHARLES LUCEY 














THE NATION CAN CURE 
CAUSES OF RACE RIOTS 
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(The Right Rev. Msgr. Francis J. Haas, Chairman 
of the Committee on Fair Employment Practice, 
stated on July 7 that the causes of the Detroit riots 
were a lack of adequate housing, transportation 
and recreational facilities. Monsignor Haas was 
looking to proximate causes and to immediate 
remedial steps. The following analysis of the deeper 
causes will be all the more realistic and practical, 
if read with the Monsignor’s statement in mind.— 
EDITOR) 


DETROIT’S race riots have left us a sadder and 
possibly a wiser people. 

We are certainly sadder, because what happened 
in Detroit is but the climax in a growing sequence 
of racial conflicts, which are confined to no one 
part of the country. 

An indefinite, unsubstantiated accusation of rape 
in Beaumont, Texas, started a series of racial 
clashes. Army-civilian conflicts in Florida and 
Georgia army camps flared up from trifles or un- 
founded reports. Zoot-suit battles between white 
servicemen and Mexican and Negro youths in Cali- 
fornia were echoed by similar clashes in the East. 
Packard employes in Detroit walked out because 
they refused to work beside Negroes. Negro em- 
ployes, 7,000 in number, were discharged from a 
shipyard in New Orleans because of race difficul- 
ties, which appear, however, to have been fomented 
by the employers themselves. 

These are but a few well known out of a host of 
lesser known or carefully concealed occurrences, 
which have been building up into a recognizable 
pattern. . 

None of these things should have occurred. None 
of them need have occurred, if the proper precau- 
tions had been taken; if the warnings had been 
heeded which have been repeatedly uttered by those 
who have studied the racial situation in the United 
States. 

But these warnings were always met by the cry: 
“Why bring this affair up? If you utter such warn- 
ings, you are suggesting trouble. The time is not 
ripe.” Well, the trouble has come and the time has 
ripened. So it may be well now to go back a little, 
rather soberly, and see what can be done about the 
matter even at this late date. 

For we have no assurance that the race riots are 
over. In his review of the week’s disorders, Mayor 
Jeffries of Detroit observed: “Belligerents on both 
sides in Detroit, white or black, have not changed 


their temper, and the civilian fighting has left 
sullenness, anger and wounds.” (Detroit Free Press, 
July 1.) The Mayor referred to the situation as a 
mere “armistice.” 

A twenty-year-old world disappointment has 
made us wary of armistices. 

There have long been especially explosive 
elements in the Detroit area. An hegira of white 
workers from the South—prejudiced, trouble-lov- 
ing whites and high-wage-intoxicated Negroes— 
has not helped matters. The FBI authorities vig- 
orously deny that Axis and other subversive groups 
had much to do with the outbreaks. Information 
from other sources points to close connection be- 
tween the Ku Klux Klan and bodies in Detroit 
similar to the notorious Black Legion. Hoodlum 
elements, of both races, threw themselves into the 
fray. The elements who came to the front were, as 
the Detroit News said (June 29) “not normal 
people, by any standards of normality we know 
of,”” and hoped that too great reliance would “not 
be placed upon outward indications of a return to 
normal conditions.” 

As in the case of the Chicago race riots of 1919, 
a great deal of information will doubtless come to 
light. Among the matters laid before Governor 
Kelly for consideration were the wanton shooting 
by a State Policeman of Julian Witherspoon, twen- 
ty-six-year old medical student in the St. Antoine 
Y.M.C.A., June 22, the alleged looting of homes and 
apartments of Negroes by State policemen, the 
critical food situation in the Negro areas on the 
east and north side, the wholly disproportionate 
arrests and convictions of alleged Negro rioters in 
contrast with the white rioters, and the failure to 
use Negro soldiers, State troopers and city police. 

Whatever may be discovered, however, as to the 
origins of the conflict, three very definite things 
may be said about the problem we now have to 
face. These three are the lesson of the past, they 
are the indication for the future. Let us put them 
down in the hope that if widely understood, they 
may avert a repetition of the disaster in other 


danger-spots. 
A MORAL PROBLEM 
1. The problem raised by the recent race riots, 
at Detroit and elsewhere, is primarily a moral prob- 
lem, and being a moral problem, it places a moral 
responsibility upon the conscience of every one of 
our citizens. 
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A two-fold moral issue is involved. Many people 
will see one or the other, few are willing to see the 
moral problem as a whole. 

The first moral issue is that of the disordered 
social, educational, economic conditions which give 
birth to every kind of hoodlum or gangster or To- 
bacco Road element. The race issue does not enter 
directly into this first picture. It is the problem of 
our disordered economy, our secularized education, 
our rural poverty, our uprooting of families, our 
general religious illiteracy. Looming large in this 
issue is the general apathy toward or misunder- 
standing of the economic and non-racial social prob- 
lems of the impoverished rural South by the pros- 
perous industrial North. The racial disorders are 
part of the price the whole country pays for the 
wrecking of our small rural economies, our reck- 
less industrialization, our inability to harmonize, 
as yet, the interests of city and country, producer 
and consumer. 

The second moral issue is the denial, to minority 
groups, on the ground of race, of ordinary human 
rights of life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

These rights are not “privileges,” in the sense 
that they are something to be earned by good be- 
havior, though good behavior is necessary if they 
are to be enjoyed intelligently. They pertain to all 
Americans as human beings and as citizens under 
our Constitution. A citizen, of whatever color he 
may be who is deprived of employment suited to 
his ability, of proper housing, of educational and 
vocational opportunity, is by that very fact hindered 
from performing his prime duty as a member or 
a head of a family. He is prevented from being a 
good American and a good citizen. 

The moral issue in this matter is not that of 
mere class selfishness; it is something much deeper 
and more pernicious. It is the translation into action 
of a false doctrine as to the very nature of man. 
This doctrine is a heresy, and the Church deserved- 
ly treats it as such. 

The Negro world in the United States, in com- 
mon with a very large world of colored peoples out- 
side the United States, is acutely conscious of the 
kinship of American Racism with the Racist doc- 
trine of Hitler. Any literate Negro can easily see 
for himself that the doctrine which is used to justify 
the persecution of the Jews and the Poles in Europe 
is the same as that which is used here at home to 
justify injustice or violence against his own racial 
group. 

Race prejudice is accompanied by strong emo- 
tion; but underlying most sustained emotions is 
an idea; and it is primarily wrong ideas, not wrong 
emotions, which poison human minds and human 
lives. 

Race prejudice’s offspring is a desperate sense 
of insecurity, which in turn produces demoraliza- 
tion and irresponsibility. Such a sense of insecurity 
is demoralizing not for the rootless and proletarian 
elements alone, but also for the most settled of 
the group. A Negro physician, an excellent Catho- 
lic, a man of sober judgment and conservative 
views, who through a lifetime has built up a fine 
practice and a host of friends, white and colored, 
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in a large Southern city where he resides, confided 
to me only today as we discussed the riot situa- 
tion: “The net effect of this bad business is a dis- 
heartening sense of insecurity. I never know at 
what moment any of my family, perhaps one of 
my Own sons, may be set up and treated like a 
criminal.” 

A moral problem implies a moral responsibility. 
The prevalence of disordered social and economic 
conditions and the prevalence of wrong ideas im- 
poses a responsibility, in justice and certainly in 
charity, upon the intelligent and influential mem- 
bers of the community to use every effort to remedy 
these conditions and to combat these anti-social 
notions. 


A NATIONAL PROBLEM 


2. The problem raised by the race riots is of a 
national, not a mere local character, and must 
therefore be treated as a national issue. There is 
no one part of the country, be it North or South, 
East or West, be it city or country, which can dis- 
claim all responsibility for the conditions and events 
that occur in other sections. Anyone who reads 
the testimony given before the Tolan Committee 
for investigation of the interstate migration of des- 
titute citizens, particularly the hearings held at 
Montgomery, Ala., August 14-16, 1940, will see 
that the blight prevailing in one community is rap- 
idly spread, under wartime conditions, over the 
whole of the United States. 

Various proposals have been made, e.g. by Carey 
McWilliams in his Brothers Under the Skin, for 
political action or Federal or inter-State agencies 
to treat the interracial problem as a whole. They 
are of widely differing merits and it would take us 
far afield to discuss them here. 

Each and all, however, of such national under- 
takings will remain meaningless unless they are 
inspired by some general and declared national 
policy of inter-racial justice and amity. Such a na- 
tional policy will neither grow nor will it be initiated 
unless the voice of religion is heard. Since a moral 
problem is the issue, and since this moral problem 
is national as well, the voice of religion should be 
heard nationally. The voice of religion is certain, 
impartial and just. It favors no class, race or group. 
The voice which ought to be heard first of all is 
the voice of the Catholic Church, for two very 
simple reasons: (1) the Church has a complete 
and integral teaching covering every phase of in- 
terracial justice and charity and the human uni- 
versal rights involved therein; and (2) the Catholic 
Church does not speak as a white religious body 
to Negroes, or as a Negro religious body to whites. 
It speaks with a universal voice, in the name of 
Him in whom all the races of the world are made 
one. 


A SOLUBLE PROBLEM 


3. Finally, the problem raised by the race riots is 
soluble. The growth and spread of these disorders 
can be checked, if the moral and the nation-wide 
implications of the problem are applied locally, 
through intelligent and active local organization. 











While the principles are clear and should be uni- 
versally admitted, conditions greatly vary from 
town to town and region to region. And with the 
difference of conditions, there will be a wide variety 
in the effectiveness of the means used to educate 
the public to understand these principles and put 
them in practice. 

The problem is soluble, for, contrary to much 
that is asserted, the colored man and the white 
man can work together in peace and harmony, 
where reasonable measures are taken to encourage 
such peaceful cooperation. The testimony to this 
effect is abundant and convincing, and at the dis- 
posal of any inquirer. 

Life magazine, which recently featured the De- 
troit riots in all their appalling details, added, in 
a caption, one little note of great significance. The 
riots, stated the Life reporter, occurred in the sec- 
tions where only whites lived or only Negroes lived. 
They did not occur where whites and Negroes had 
been living in the same neighborhood and were 
used to one another’s presence. 

The view that the maximum of safety in the 
relations between the races is proportionate to the 
maximum of distance is a fallacy. Hysteria, inse- 
curity and eventually race riots are the evil prog- 
eny of an attempt to solve the race problem by 
the mechanism of the ghetto. Safety lies not in 
mechanical devices, but in the education of the pub- 
lic, particularly the responsible and _ religious- 
minded public, of both races, in the rights and 
obligations that are common to all human-kind. 

But who will take the lead in educating the pub- 
lic to their responsibility? Is this task to be aban- 
doned, through default, to the individual and groups 
whose philosophies we condemn, whose activities 
we suspect? If one-tenth of the talk and excitement 
about fifth columnists and subversive agitators and 
agitating interferers were spent on a thorough- 
going and widespread program for educating the 
public in the principles of interracial justice, we 
should arrive very much faster at practical meas- 
ures for riot prevention. Measures, then, of social 
reform, even ordinary police measures, which are 
indispensable, would then be understood and ef- 
fectively carried out. The alumni and alumnae of 
our Catholic colleges and universities, in every city, 
in all walks of life, in the professions and in busi- 
ness, should be the leaders in this campaign. Catho- 
lic trade-unionists in Detroit have sounded a warn- 
ing note, but in general, where are the Catholic 
leaders in our unions in the matter of interracial 
education? 

The racial tensions cannot be solved by Catholics 
acting alone, in any city or in any circumstances. 
It can only be met by the joint action and the joint 
policy of men of different beliefs and of all groups. 
But let us make a beginning among ourselves. There 
are practical, concrete, immediate applications of 
the principle of interracial justice which Catholics 
in every large center can study and advocate as 
a leading voice in the community. The policy of 
delay, inaction, timidity has borne a deadly fruit. 
It is time to begin, and let us begin at home, at 
once, and in earnest 


McKELLAR BILL: 
PATRONAGE GRAB 


BENJAMIN L. MASSE 











RELATIONS between the President and the Con- 
gress being such as they are, the most enlighten- 
ing way these days to discuss the news from Wash- 
ington is to borrow the language of a military com- 
munique. Thus, the passage of the McKellar Bill 
by the Senate on June 14 might be described as 
a partially successful attack on a key Executive 
stronghold in the face of strong enemy opposition. 

At the moment, however, there is a lull in the 
battle, brought on by the refusal of Chairman Rob- 
ert Ramspeck, of the House Civil Service Commit- 
tee, to support the Senate maneuver at the pres- 
ent time. When the Bill, which the Senate passed 
comfortably by a 42-to-29 vote, was referred to 
his Committee, Mr. Ramspeck pointedly observed 
that he was engaged for the nonce on other opera- 
tions, and would not think of joining the Senate 
shock troops until he and his staff had had a 
chance to reconnoiter the field. And so there, in a 
pigeonhole of the House Civil Service Commit- 
tee, the McKellar Bill now temporarily languishes. 

The lack of enthusiasm in the House of Repre- 
sentatives for this Senatorial campaign against 
bureaucracy is readily intelligible. The McKellar 
Bill is a sweeping measure aimed to give the Sen- 
ate, and the Senate alone, a direct and controlling 
voice in the appointment of a large number of 
Federal officials. It would require the resignation 
of all Government jobholders who receive for 
their labors $4,500 or more a year, their reappoint- 
ment by the President and their confirmation by 
the Senate. Although all employes with civil-ser- 
vice rating are exempted from the provisions of 
the Bill, as well as a few others, it is estimated that 
some 30,000 officeholders would be affected. But 
the point which is not without interest to the House 
is that not a single clause in the Bill, not even a 
comma, is designed to help grateful Representa- 
tives to care for deserving henchmen back home. 
In other words, the House is asked to share half 
the burden of a campaign from which, if it is suc- 
cessful, the Senate will get all the spoils. 

And the victory is none too certain anyhow. The 
suspicion is beginning to spread that the Congress 
has gone far enough in cutting down the Executive 
arm of the Government to its proper size. Many 
of those who, six months ago, were exhorting the 
legislators to exercise their Constitutional rights 
and put the President in his place, are now fearful 
that the process of deflation has gotten out of 
hand. After all, they explain, we are in a war, and 
if the leadership on the domestic front is demor- 
alized by open and uncompromising dissension be- 
tween the President and the Congress, the war may 
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be lost. For this reason, they would just as soon 
see the McKellar Bill gather dust in the Civil Ser- 
vice Committee’s pigeonhole for the duration. 

Nevertheless, there can be no question of the 
Senate’s right to do what is set down in the Mc- 
Kellar Bill. If it so desires, it can confirm every 
stenographer and file-clerk in Washington. Article 
II, Section 2, of the Constitution, deals specifically 
and clearly with the Senate’s power to confirm all 
Federal appointments. We read therein that the 
President has the power, “by and with the consent 
of the Senate,” to appoint “ambassadors, other pub- 
lic ministers and consuls, judges of the Supreme 
Court, and all other officers of the United States 
whose appointments are not herein otherwise pro- 
vided for, and which shall be established by law; 
but the Congress may by law vest the appointment 
of such inferior officers as they think proper in 
the President alone, in the courts of law, or in the 
heads of departments.” 

By passing the McKellar Bill, the Senate has 
given notice that it no longer thinks it proper “to 
vest the appointment” of all officials making $4,500 
or more a year in the President or the heads of 
executive departments. Obviously, in so doing, it is 
only exercising its Constitutional right. 

Its action may be interpreted as a timely exer- 
cise of its Constitutional duty as well. For we are 
living in an age of “administrative law.” In a 
simpler age, Congress could pass laws and the 
President, with a minimum of help, could execute 
them. This is no longer possible. Modern industrial 
. Civilization has become so bafflingly complex that 
only trained experts can understand in detail many 
of the problems which engage the interest of Con- 
gress. For the most part, the best Congress can 
do is to aim at broad objectives by legislating gen- 
eral policies, leaving to administrative agencies the 
application of the law to specific circumstances. 

But while this development may be necessary, it 
is not without dangers to our Constitutional de- 
mocracy. At the present time, there are about 130 
administrative agencies, and every one of them 
has the power to make laws, interpret them and 
enforce them, Although their decisions, at least on 
points of law, may be appealed to the courts, and 
although the agencies are required to report peri- 
odically to Congress, their power over the lives of 
all of us is very great. We have only to think of 
the War Production Board, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, the Office of Defense Transportation, 
to realize how true this is. We are largely ruled 
today by administrators, that is to say, by men 
not elected to office by the people. In such circum- 
stances, it is the duty of Congress to see that they 
rule according to its intent. 

While the McKellar Bill is not intended, as was 
the Walker-Logan Bill—which Mr. Roosevelt ve- 
toed some years ago—‘“to regulate the regulators,” 
its ostensible purpose is to safeguard the people 
from abuses of bureaucratic power by supervising 
the selection of bureaucrats. Accordingly, if this 
Bill becomes law, powerful administrators like Don- 
ald Nelson, Head of the War Production Board; 
James F. Byrnes, Director of War Mobilization; 
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Harry L. Hopkins, Presidential confidant; Paul V. 
McNutt, War Manpower Commissioner, and many 
another “czar’’ would have to be confirmed by the 
Senate in their present key positions. Incidentally, 
the House has been lately exercising a similar but, 
in the opinion of some observers, constitutionally 
doubtful censorship over agency appointments by 
refusing to appropriate money for the salaries of 
officials of whom it disapproves. 

While the majority of the people are probably 
dissatisfied with the present concentration of power 
in the Executive Department and want some pro- 
tection against the abuses, real or fancied, of ad- 
ministrative agencies, it appears that the McKellar 
Bill, for a number of reasons, is a singularly inept 
way of dealing with the situation. 

The first reason is that the Senate has not the 
capacity to act as a personnel agency. To pass on 
the qualifications of 30,000 officeholders, even if 
they had the experience to do so, would be an im- 
possible job for men who have the high responsi- 
bility of determining the domestic and foreign 
policies of this mighty nation. 

The second reason is that the forced resignation 
and reappointment of 30,000 Federal employes 
would gravely. disrupt the war effort and endanger 
the morale of the Executive agencies. Whether we 
like bureaucrats or not, the fact is that we can- 
not manage without them—in peace or in war. 
Anyone who has been in Washington lately can 
testify to the loss of efficiency in some of the 
agencies caused by ill-advised Congressional at- 
tacks. No man can concentrate on his job when he 
has to work with an axe suspended over his head. 

The third and most serious reason for reject- 
ing the McKellar Bill is that it strikes a deadly blow 
at the merit system and constitutes, potentially at 
least, one of the most shameless patronage grabs 
in our history. 

That the Bill is a disguised patronage steal and 
not the disinterested, lofty measure it pretends to 
be, seems to be the conviction of the National Civil 
Service Reform League. In its annual report of 
last April, the League took a strong position against 
this measure. Conceding that during wartime there 
is a tendency to over-expand Federal personnel, 
and that some check on officious, overzealous bu- 
reaucrats might be salutary, it nevertheless believes 
that the McKellar Bill would only “substitute one 
evil for another by inevitably injecting the patron- 
age system.” The fact that thirty-four of the forty- 
two affirmative votes were cast by Democrats lends 
support to this belief. It would seem that the Party 
in power is disgruntled because politics has played 
a minor part in appointments to war agencies. 

If the Senate is sincere in its desire for reform, 
it can accomplish this by insisting on the confirma- 
tion of all policy-making officials in the Federal 
agencies. Such a measure, while it would effect a 
relatively small number of men, would provide the 
necessary legislative control. It would not involve 
the impossible job of approving 30,000 appoint- 
ments. And it would put a stop to the ugly suspi- 
cion that the Senate of the United States is using 
the war to extend its power over patronage. 
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THE news, the last week of June, that Father 
Vincent McNabb of the English Province of Friars 
Preachers had died was, perhaps, a surprise to the 
readers of his books and to those accustomed to 
catch at least the press echoes of his crusades. But 
to his brethren and friends in England even a year 
and a half ago it was amazing he was still alive. 
Despite cancer of the throat, aggravated by advanc- 
ing years, which made of him, as his Provincial 
said, “a bag of bones,” his flaming spirit went 
dauntlessly and cheerfully on in his defense of 
Truth. In fact when I saw him in London the day 
of his sacerdotal golden jubilee, September 19, 1941, 
except for his being thinner than when I had seen 
him at Hawkesyard in 1919, he seemed the same 
ardent and genial apostle he had always been. 
My memories of those days of 1919 are still joyous- 
ly vivid and remain an inspiration. Perhaps a few 
of them, here and there, will serve to reveal a 
life-long unity in all that Father McNabb said and 
did, and show him to be the towering figure he 
was. It is only fitting that “he that humbleth him- 
self shall be exalted.” 

Chesterton long ago exalted this humble friar. 
“Father Vincent McNabb,” he said, “is one of the 
great men of our time. He is a great deal too great 
to be of our time.” He was great because he was 
humble. St. Augustine once proved that humility 
is the whole of the Christian religion. For humility 
is only the negative or preparatory part of that 
charity which alone rebinds us to God. Father Mc- 
Nabb in his character and in his deeds was a living 
demonstration of this in our day. Humility was the 
secret of his greatness, his charm, and his influ- 
ence for good. 

Humility gave him the comprehensive, balanced 
outlook of justice and charity. Truth alone mat- 
tered to him. This helps to explain why he was a 
great teacher. And is not a teacher a prophet? Cer- 
tainly in one sense Father McNabb did not deny 
this. He said that a prophet “foretells what will 
happen if you obey or disobey the laws of his 
science.” This is why he made “first things first.” 
Only they really explain facts. The reason he gave 
for his optimism was precisely that—“I will face 
the facts.” But facts, he pointed out, do not just 
happen; they are willed. Will implies a motive or 
a principle. This is why he was a radical in the strict 
sense that he tried to restore us to the roots which 
the “septic” intellects of the age have gradually 
torn up from life. His own defense of his radicalism 


was: “I am not a fanatic, I think; I just see funda- 
mental principles.”’ By this he meant that he saw 
the ultimate values first, and planned life accord- 
ingly. His own words were that he “did not mean 
to go back to things primitive but to things pri- 
mary.” This was because he was so wholly an 
apostle of Truth. He admitted truth-telling is a 
dangerous occupation. Few diplomats, statesmen, 
economic or social leaders achieve real greatness 
because so few wish to assume the risks. To be de- 
voted to Truth involves risks because it means de- 
tachment from self. Then freedom is achieved. The 
truthful man cannot be bribed or terrorized or en- 
slaved because the loss of money, power, or selfish 
pleasure does not mean anything but greater free- 
dom. This is why only a saint has the courage to 
tell the truth. Only he has the humility which is 
truth. The truth makes one free because it makes 
one adaptable. 

Father McNabb was “too great for our time”’ for 
the reason that he was adaptable to fundamentals 
in an age that has been standardized by the super- 
ficial. He, for example, once referred to the nature 
of his answer to a questioner at a Catholic Evidence 
Guild pitch as “beseeching him, on bended knees 
of the mind.” The mediocre person bends not in 
deference to truth but to sloth or to human respect. 
The average person, being a victim of both, is 
shocked at or envious of the one who takes the 
saving step beyond mediocrity. Courage, which is 
the logic of truth, startles them into an elaborate 
self-defense mechanism. Father McNabb, applying 
this to the short-sighted social injustice that re- 
fuses restitution, quotes St. Francis Xavier: “For 
custom is to them in the place of law; and what 
they see done before them every day they persuade 
themselves may be practised without sin. For cus- 
toms, bad in themselves, seem to these men to 
acquire authority and prescription from the fact 
that they are commonly practised.” Father Mc- 
Nabb attributed the loss of social conscience to such 
custom based on mechanization. Just as a person 
with intelligence made a slot machine so that if 
you put in a penny your penny’s worth comes out, 
so too a person with intelligence establishes custom. 
But there is no more intelligence in the custom 
itself than in the machine. The machine itself is 
stupid. Father McNabb said it “can do only one 
thing; it can’t pay attention to circumstances.” Mr. 
Rockefeller and a poor widow, each putting in a 
penny, each gets the same thing instead of the 
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widow getting more. There is no adaptation to cir- 
cumstances. “They are all trying,” cried the pro- 
phetic voice, “to mechanize every mortal thing. 
We shall all become as stupid as the machine—no 
adaptation, no intelligent adaptation.” 

Perhaps nowhere was there more justification 
for Chesterton remarking that Father McNabb was 
the “most drastic and dogmatic” of the land-minded 
Chesterton-Belloc group of Distributists than in 
this fundamental. For Father McNabb, truth came 
before human respect—or there would be no re- 
spect for humans. This is why he was as gentle 
ana as considerate as he was forthright and sin- 
cere. On all sides his mind was open to truth. He 
had that true poverty of spirit which is adaptability 
to reality. So he was no respecter of persons when 
it came to an inconsistent denial of truth. He could, 
for instance, not only point out the essential error 
in Communism but he had also the courage and 
honesty, like Pius XI whom he quoted as his author- 
ity, to point out the good in it or at least a just 
social grievance behind it. While denouncing Com- 
munism’s false principle that religion is of no social 
value, he approved its consistency in applying a pro- 
fessed principle. For, he said; “Consistency, if not 
a moral virtue, is at least an intellectual quality 
which offers some hope for the truth.” The in- 
consistency of his fellow-Catholics he deplored. Few 
of them, he complained, who “mourned the loss 
of many of their fellow-citizens to the faith were 
mourning the accepted principles which were re- 
sponsible for their loss.’”’” Even Christian life has 
become formalized. Is it any wonder then that a 
well-intentioned but customized lady remonstrated 
with him after a Catholic Evidence Guild pitch: 
“You are losing time talking to them. It does them 
no good.” He replied: “Anyhow, they do me good.” 
For he gauged the success or failure of a public 
meeting not by its effect on the audience but on 
the platform. How much more adaptable to truth 
society would become if preachers of the Word be- 
came more adaptable to it in this way! 

Here preeminently we see Father McNabb’s 
humility and so his greatness. In his “Old Prin- 
ciples and the New Order” he makes general the 
knowledge of him his friends already had. He said 
there: 

When I undertook to speak of God to the Ghetto 
I had little hope that my crowd of sins would allow 
God’s truth, which I preached, to reach God’s people. 
But I had a hope, now partly realized, that the griev- 
ances of God’s people might at last fill and inform 
my mind. For this reason I could never blame the 
people, no matter how intolerable they were; or I 
could blame them only in those wild gusts of im- 
patience—those first movements of the lower animal 
being within—which, as the old theologians consol- 
ingly tell us, get the start of reason. My sudden 
gusts of irritability never finally drove me from my 
duty and intent of learning something from my 
audience; even if it seemed an audience driven wild 
by hate. Whatever mistakes their hate begot in them, 

I — was bound to love them could afford no mis- 
takes. 


His zeal was the audacity of his humility. His 
flaming spirit literally radiated from his dark, 
piercing eyes. But those same eyes also sparkled 
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with the remembered joke of his nothingness. Re- 
alizing man’s dependence on God and on His crea- 
tures, the chief theme of his preaching was co- 
operation. Great student and exponent of St. Thom- 
as Aquinas that he was (in the Dominican House 
of Studies, at the University of London, and before 
the Aquinas Society), he appreciated the Aquinian 
dictum that living in society is a means of perfec- 
tion. More than once Father McNabb quoted Thom- 
as to the effect that “peace ceases when all seek 
what is their own.” Virtue, he believed, was not 
an end in itself, for if it were it became a form of 
self-adoration. We sanctify ourselves for others, he 
contended, because in our sanctification through 
cooperation with our fellow-creatures we glorify 
God, Whose glory is the end of life. He himself 
was brought up in a family of eleven. Our perfec- 
tion, and so the concord of society, is for others 
and by others. They are not to be occasions of self- 
indulgence but reminders of responsibility. Here 
definitely “the sword of the spirit cuts both ways”: 
by removing myself, truth can penetrate to the 
spirit of my fellowman whose part in the scheme 
of things I have respected. 

Such cooperation is obviously not possible with- 
out adaptability. Although he demanded that so- 
ciety fulfil justice by adapting itself to the aver- 
age virtue of the average man, Father McNabb him- 
self consistently sought adaptation to heroic virtue. 
Once, for example, while being heckled during a 
talk at Hyde Park, he stepped down from his pul- 
pit, knelt on the ground, and kissed the heckler’s 
feet. As his Provincial, the lamented Bede Jarrett, 
remarked in relating the incident to me shortly 
after it had happened: “With someone else such a 
gesture would have been an affectation, but with 
Father Vincent it was genuine.” Until such audacity 
becomes more widespread, in principle if not in 
fact, there can be no enduring peace. It is a strain 
on the imagination to picture leaders of industry, 
of unions, and of politics kissing feet, though they 
have had much practice in licking boots! Yet we 
have the example and teaching of Christ to prove 
that no man is truly great and so cannot truly lead 
who has not the courage which sincerity in the 
service of Truth confers. 

“The desire to save time,” he declared, “like the 
desire to save money, may be the root of all evil. 
Hence every time-saving contrivance should be 
closely scanned and searched for social contraband.” 
God, the family, and the land were to him the great 
realities to which we must return if society is to 
be saved. Money, markets, and machines were the 
root of all modern evil because they created an il- 
lusory world where justice and charity are not 
known. 

This is why it was logical that he was the spiritual 
adviser of Eric Gill’s group of Dominican tertiaries 
at Ditchling. Gill and his group literally practised 
Father McNabb’s idea of land-workers and hand- 
craft-workers. He knew that many, like a now de- 
ceased Benedictine Abbot who had spent three 
days visiting Gill’s community, looked on them as 
“delightful lunatics.” Despite that, Father McNabb 
said no one had ever influenced him as they had. 

















One evidence of this influence was then given in the 
desire he expressed. He said: “If I were a young 
man, I'd beg my Provincial never to permit me to 
ride on a train 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Look at all the good I could do walking about 
the countryside, preaching as I went, like St. 
Dominic!” 

I reminded him that not long before that, when 
he had been preaching and lecturing in the United 
States, he had talked to many more in one day, 
thanks to modern means of transportation, than 
he could have in a year under more primitive con- 
ditions. He smilingly conceded that. But since his 
interest was in the primary rather than in the 
primitive his basic attitude remained unchanged. 

He did take trains (always third class), even 
express trains, when need or obedience required. 
But here, as in everything else, he had the courage 
of his convictions. Both in city and in country he 
normally walked, and “in hand-made footgear.” For 
at least twenty years he also wore his habit on 
these jaunts to his public pulpits. This also de- 
manded courage. In these personal matters he en- 
joyed the liberty he graciously conceded to others. 
The service of Truth had literally made him free. 
Freedom, he believed as a good Thomist, was rooted 
in intelligence and good will. This good will is God’s 
condition of peace. Cooperation with God in this 
respect begets cooperation with man. It is the whole 
law and the prophets, “the seeking first the King- 
dom of God and His justice,” all things else being 
added. This explains Father McNabb. For, when 
discussing Eric Gill and his group, Father McNabb, 
knowing how even an Abbot looked on them, said 
with a smile: “You know, I have a great theory of 
human freedom. When a man is going to do any- 
thing I ask him two questions: Do you believe in 
the Apostles’ Creed? ‘Yes.’ Do you believe in the 
Ten Commandments? ‘Yes.’ Well, go ahead and do 
whatever you wish.” When the will is good, men 
know freedom. 

Father McNabb put many on this road to free- 
dom. Even as Death attempted to capture him he 
was free, showing this age the way to secure free- 
dom. His brethren tried tactfully to let him know 
he was dying. He as much as told them not to be 
silly about it. “I have lived for this moment,” said 
he. He put “first things first,” and so was free, 
because he put the end first. This end was really 
the beginning. He had referred to death as “a noble 
ritual, not so much of sorrow, as of sympathy, 
when the plough lies untouched in the furrow be- 
cause the ploughman is in God’s house to honor 
another ploughman whom God had called from the 
fields.” The age to which Vincent McNabb was 
such a shining light should now honor him by per- 
mitting his wise and genial spirit to sit at the Peace 
Table to guide its functioning. All of us who profess 
Christian principles should honor him by going into 
the great field of human society and taking up the 
plough that fell from his hands only in death. We 
should deepen and carry to its end the furrow that 
plough worked so unremittingly. Then the meek 
shall possess the land. 


NATIONAL RIGHTS 
HAVE LIMITS 


W. EUGENE SHIELS 











AS the experts pore over their tentative blueprints 
of the postwar geography, they find that a dis- 
tracting element constantly enters the cartographi- 
cals plans. This is the argument for national self- 
determination. 

Every nation today feels that it has a right to 
independence. Every nationality urges the removal 
of “foreign” domination. And it expects the makers 
of the peace to guarantee and enforce that right. 

Europe is indeed a veritable jigsaw puzzle in its 
multitude of nationalities. Some have long been 
sovereign states; others are members of federated 
societies like Czecho-Slovakia, or “enclaves” kept 
within the boundaries of surrounding states. Each 
of these has its separate and distinctive culture and 
public organization, its sense of “identity,” often 
its own language, always its consciousness of unity 
—a consciousness mightily fortified through the 
strenuous propaganda furnished by the national- 
ists of the past century. 

That all of these groups should in fact be estab- 
lished in absolute sovereignty seems impossible. 
Really few of their citizens expect that event, even 
if the vociferous extremists among them never tire 
of reminding their public how such-and-such a con- 
quering people in the distant past took this or that 
segment of their land. Realistic statesmen see that 
the lost past cannot be regained in its totality. The 
very governments-in-exile in London are quoted 
off the record as doubting whether those countries 
now under the tyrant yoke will in future accept 
the exile leadership and its current settlements, 
settlements between Czechs and Poles, Poles and 
Lithuanians, Jugoslavs and Greeks, and so of the 
long corridor of peoples in eastern Europe, not to 
speak of some of the boundaries in Europe’s west. 

Lessons, too, of contemporary warfare appear to 
teach the futility of single small peoples trying to 
retain their independence under attack. Moreover, 
lessons of the recent past make it clear that a too 
strong emphasis on national aspirations led to both 
of our World Wars. And thus, when the Holy 
Father, and the statesmen who look on the prob- 
lem with an objectivity equal to his, demand the 
return of sovereignty to the submerged nations, 
quite evidently they do not envisage a complete and 
separate political existence for all groups. They de- 
sire rather a European frame of government which 
will respect pre-existent rights and give promise of 
stability and order in international affairs. 

In the 1920’s, when Austria was struggling to 
retain its free existence, its premier, Monsignor 
Seipel, frequently attempted to broaden the life of 
his country by recreating something like a Dan- 
ubian State. His own nation, he said, was unable 
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to continue as a sovereign polity in its straitened 
surroundings. He went further and pointed out that 
nationhood is not identical with independence, that 
it has in itself nothing which demands independ- 
ence. And he illustrated his statement by reference 
to the long history of many nations which retained 
their nationality, though not independent. 

In this he was repeating a patent fact of past 
experience. For the bitter truth taught by reading 
the story of Europe is that national self-determina- 
tion must be carefully limited if it is to conform 
to sound political ethics. 

Many writers confuse national self-determination 
with “government by consent of the governed.” 
This latter phrase, sacred in American politics, was 
never meant to say that a representative type of 
government necessarily implied an independent na- 
tional existence. The two terms do not relate to the 
same matter. Self-government concerns the rule of 
a people by its chosen representatives and constitu- 
tion. National self-determination refers to the right 
and power of a people to live independently of 
alien rulers. 

To come to the nub of the problem: by what 
right may a national group demand that it be not 
a part of some sovereignty larger than itself? Every 
modern country embraces minority groups. The 
Roman Empire included immense stretches of 
originally non-Roman land and population, though 
it did finally dissolve into many distinct sovereign- 
ties. Medieval empire, similarly dissolved in later 
times, for long recognized in the Emperor wide 
powers over groups external to his home State. 
Modern empires are made up of stocks quite differ- 
ent from that of the ruling people. 

It seems incorrect to call these imperial rules 
necessarily unjust, to say that their very existence 
violates the rights of local sovereignty. The ques- 
tion is, indeed, clouded by tremendous emotions. 
For a sample of them we need but reflect on our 
past national history and the struggles over Nulli- 
fication and Squatter Sovereignty in the South and 
West. And if we go beyond the seas, we find poets, 
patriots and publicists in profusion, proclaiming 
the “natural rights” of their home-lands to inde- 
pendence. One would have to agree that practically 
every government in the world was in unjust pos- 
session of control over its subjects, if we accepted 
the soundness of all these patriot claims. 

Order is necessary among men, and order con- 
notes an orderer. And that society is endowed with 
sovereignty which has a title to its possession, and 
which maintains among its people or peoples a de- 
cent order, whereby they may live their private, 
family and group lives with the minimum of vexa- 
tion, the maximum of productivity, the freedom to 
work for their temporal and eternal welfare. So 
long as this condition is present, no group can 
claim national independence within the sovereignty, 
any more than any individual State may declare 
itself sovereign and withdraw from our Federal 
Union for anything less than treatment utterly un- 
becoming the status of free men. Only then does 
the latent right of national self-determination come 


into practical use. 
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The question of the origin of sovereignty is quite 
different from that of the origin of civil power or 
civil authority. The latter comes from the former. 
When a people like ours “declares” its indepen- 
dence, as we did in 1776, it declares a fact to exist. 
But the declaration does not create the fact. Sov- 
ereignty may, of course, shift from a smaller to a 
larger group, or vice versa. Witness the rise of 
modern Italy, or of the States made at Versailles. 
It may be transferred, so that what was once with- 
in is now outside of the former group, from which 
the new group seceded for a momentous reason, 
as in the case of the United States. But in neither 
instance is the cause of sovereignty to be sought in 
a simple declaration of the people that they do not 
like their subjection, obedience, order and submis- 
sion to a law other than their own. None of us 
likes obedience, but likes do not determine justice. 

Tyranny, indeed, makes void the right of a ruler 
to rule, as it dispenses from the duty of subjection 
to him. And if the tyrannized group possesses the 
material attributes of sovereignty—sufficient size, 
power, and will to manage its own concerns—a 
secession would then be justifiable and according 
to right order. So, too, temporary conquest does 
not deny sovereignty, and the offended people may 
reassert their independence if they are able to do 
so. But should they not do so, and should the new 
ordering of their lives continue in peace and justice 
to the citizens, it might be that in time the former- 
ly independent people would justly lose their sep- 
arate sovereignty in a larger one. 

Sovereignty seems to resemble in some ways the 
common fact of property-holding. Both are rela- 
tive rights, in that the extent of the holding may 
vary without the ceasing of the absolute right. In 
both cases definite boundaries must describe the 
actual holding, but the right to maintain forever 
this or that precise boundary, against all other 
rights and the just claims of others, is non-existent. 
Both have their primary fact in occupation, the 
secondary in the justice of the title. In both cases 
honest possession may derive either from contract, 
or gift, or cession, or prescription, with their ap- 
propriate ensuing titles. But precisely as no prop- 
erty is immutably entailed forever to any specific 
individual, so no boundaries are in perpetuity at- 
tached to any body politic. 

Wherefore, in planning the reconstruction of the 
European map, many questions will have to be 
asked, before the boundaries can be settled; and 
prudence must necessarily play a major part. The 
Wilsonian scheme to realign the disputed lands ac- 
cording to plebiscites and national self-determina- 
tion, while noble and idealistic, ultimately ran onto 
the rocks of reality, and of a certainty led to much 
disorder, strife and dissatisfaction. Surely no one 
nationality should be expected to surrender its wish 
for independence without an emotional reaction, 
but on the other hand the emotional reactions of 
peoples may not design the political principles that 
will bring order to this distraught world. Some 
portion of independence must be given up by many 
of the “nations” and “enclaves” in the general in- 
terest of peace and harmony. 

















It would appear desirable for the European 
peoples to emulate the republics of America. For 
over a century these republics have maintained 
their parallel existence, with but few and small 
signs of armed recourse in their mutual differences. 
But special circumstances have operated to make 
the American picture quite unlike the European 
scene, where density of population, exhaustion of 
land, diversity of languages and manners, and the 
traditional attitudes of opposition between nations 
beget particularly intense problems of inter-asso- 
ciation. Among the European States the wish for 
absolute self-determination conflicts sharply with 
the need of international order. And the claims of 
the general good must supersede the demands of 
any individual segment of the continent. If the ex- 
periences of their conquest at the hands of the Nazi 
power have not impressed on them the need for 
some type of federation, then the victorious United 
Nations will have the task of assuaging their local 
fears and hostilities, in the establishment of an 
orderly arrangement of sovereign States. 


THE VATICAN AND THE WAR 


SCATTERED through the pages of the secular 
press, appearing in the numerous releases of vari- 
ous information agencies, instances of the Pope’s 
untiring activity for the cause of freedom, human- 
ity and justice multiply as the war drags on. Most 
Americans, many Catholics, are ignorant of the 
extent of these myriad-branched activities. It is 
time they be informed of, and marvel at, the anx- 
ious Zeal that pulses out to the whole world at war 
from the Vatican. 

There follows a by no means complete synopsis 
of what the Holy See has said and done this past 
month for the cause that unites the United Na- 
tions. Read it and be proud of the Pontiff’s uncom- 
promising devotion to liberty and truth; read it and 
pass it on to someone who may still see the Fascist 
under the tiara. 

June 28. Broadcasting in French, the Vatican 
Radio repeated its frequent condemnation of all 
discriminatory racial laws. To establish differences 
between Jews and peoples of another religion, the 
speaker said, is to reject God and His precepts. We 
are members of one and the same family, and there 
can be no lasting world peace, no ideal order, no 
justice until racist philosophy is killed. 

A broadcast to Germany reminded German 
mothers that their sons and daughters are now 
exposed to a systematic campaign to root out all 
religious sentiments from their souls. It is the duty 
of mothers to guard and protect them. It is their 
duty, too, to inculcate in their children respect for 
priests, whom propaganda is holding up in the 
worst possible light. Despite this indirect persecu- 
tion and much physical suffering, the German 
priests are remaining faithful to their sacerdotal 
duties. 

French, Belgian and Polish soldiers interned in 
Switzerland have a special school provided for them 
at Hauterive, under the protection of the Vatican. 

The Vatican immediately and vigorously denied 


the Goebbels-fostered report that the Bishops of 
Muenster, Berlin and Osnabrueck had visited the 
Holy See to complain of the great destruction of 
church property by Anglo-American bombers. The 
Radio declared that no such visit took place and 
that none is expected to take place in the near 
future. 

July 2. Receiving the newly appointed Minister 
from Finland, Dr. Harru Holma, the Holy Father 
issued a sharp condemnation of “the wicked pri- 
macy of force.” Dr. Holma took this occasion to 
thank the Pope for having forwarded to Finland, 
for the relief of Finnish children, funds supplied by 
the United States Bishops’ War Emergency and 
Relief Committee. 

July 5. The Papal Nuncio to Hungary, acting on 
instructions of the Holy Father, has visited all 
camps where Poles are interned. All his representa- 
tives have been urged to do the same in all coun- 
tries where there are Polish captives. Each of the 
internees is given the Papal blessing. 

July 5. A German broadcast by the Vatican 
Radio denounces in the name of Christian morality 
all deportation for forced labor in the Reich. Such 
violations of personal liberty are unlawful and in 
violation of the most essential principles of Chris- 
tianity. This broadcast is noted in the news release 
as marking a further “increase of protest against 
the persecution and the total injustices carried on 
by totalitarian countries.” 

Despite urgings of his physician and his illness 
of last winter, the Pope refuses to leave the Vati- 
can during the summer heat. Food rations at the 
Vatican have been further reduced. The inhabitants 
of Vatican City, from the Pope down, are prepared 
to give the example and undergo the greatest sac- 
rifices for the realization of a future world order 
based on the Christian principles of charity and 
justice. 

Making its own many excerpts from a sermon 
preached last March by the Most Rev. L. Stepinac, 
Archbishop of Zagreb, in Croatia, the Vatican radio 
broadcast to Germany another protest against Nazi 
efforts to spread their theories of race among the 
occupied nations. The Archbishop had assailed the 
persecution of Jews and other groups “because their 
family shrine was not in accord with the theories 
of Nazism.” The protest was made because the 
Catholic clergy could not be silent “without be- 
traying office.” 

In these and in many other concrete and coura- 
geous way, does the Holy See raise its voice for 
the cause that is ours. Expect in the near future 
a strong protest against confiscations in Germany. 
There, according to reports, the Nazis have re- 
taliated against the Bishops’ denouncement of Jew- 
baiting by seizing convents, hospitals, other Church 
property. Catholic journeymen’s associations and 
trade organizations have been disbanded. And in 
south Germany, predominantly Catholic, crucifixes 
and other religious images have been removed. It 
is safe to predict that the Holy Father will not 
long remain quiet before such indignities to re- 
ligion and to human dignity and freedom. 

H. C. G. 
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ATTENTION, MR. PRESIDENT 


WHEN the House, by a dangerously slim margin, 
voted to sustain the President’s veto of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation Bill, the country escaped 
for the time being the disaster of a run-away in- 
fiation. If the Congress had succeeded in checking 
the Administration’s effort to roll back the prices 
of selected commodities by the judicious use of sub- 
sidies, organized labor would have abandoned its 
anti-inflation stand and demanded an end to the 
“Little Steel” formula. The domestic front would 
have become a battlefield, with rival economic 
groups brawling shamelessly for preference and 
profits. 

Fortunately, the deplorable happenings of the 
last three weeks have not yet seriously impeded 
production. According to the latest report of the 
War Production Board, vast quantities of equip- 
ment and munitions continue to pour from the as- 
sembly lines and the output of ships and planes has 
been especially good. While we can be grateful for 
this, we should be foolish not to recognize at the 
same time that the over-all picture remains very 
unsatisfactory. 

The fact is that the unity of the nation, which 
was cemented by the misfortune of Pearl Harbor, 
has in recent months alarmingly disintegrated. The 
pre-Pearl Harbor quarrels have all been revived— 
and in a form intensified by the strains and stresses 
of war. To a large number of our people, the issues 
of more immediate interest today are not connected 
with the war but with the struggle for political 
power and economic advantage at home. Until this 
scandalous rivalry is composed, it is only a ques- 
tion of time before its crippling effect on produc- 
tion will be felt on all the battlefronts of the world. 

The hour has struck for high, disinterested 
statesmanship, for the same kind of inspiring lead- 
ership on the home front which happily prevails 
on the war fronts. The President, as is well known, 
has been concentrating his energies on military 
problems—for which he is, by temperament and 
experience, admirably qualified—and has delegated 
authority over the home front to Mr. Byrnes and 
the other “czars.”’ Capable and diligent as these 
men may be, they all lack the President’s gift for 
inspiring leadership. Not one of them can strike the 
dormant spark of patriotic, self-sacrificing enthu- 
siasm and fan it into a roaring flame. 

Yet, this enthusiasm is what is needed today 
most of all. We are not yet fighting a “hard” war 
because we are not yet completely wrapped up in 
it. Until we learn to submerge our domestic rival- 
ries in a burning devotion to the nation’s cause, we 
shall continue to place our personal or group in- 
terests ahead of everything else. Quarrels between 
war agencies must be put down with a firm hand. 
The inflationists in Congress must be checkmated. 
Spokesmen for special interests must be exposed. 
The whole country must be lined up behind a fight- 
ing anti-inflation, war production program. There 
is only one man who can do all these things. How 
about it, Mr. President? 
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CONSCIENCE IN KENTUCKY 


WAR hysteria could scarcely go further than 
the opinion given by Kentucky’s Assistant At- 
torney General, W. Owen Keller, as reported by 
the Kentucky Times-Star. A certain teacher, 
who had been interned as a conscientious ob- 
jector, wished to be reinstated in a teaching 
position, and the question of his status was re- 
ferred to Mr. Keller. The teacher’s internment, 
Keller is quoted as saying, “indicates at least 
he has been guilty of an offense involving moral 
turpitude.” 

The essential idea of the exemption of con- 
scientious objectors seems to be lost upon the 
Assistant Attorney General. They are exempted 
and given special treatment precisely because 
their objection does not indicate moral turpi- 
tude. For those whose objection to fighting 
stems from anything less than strict religious 
principles, the Federal penitentiaries stand 
ready. Such “objectors” find no camps to pro- 
vide them with non-military occupations. In- 
ternment in a camp for conscientious objectors 
actually indicates that the competent tribunal 
has judged the objection to be motivated by 
moral rectitude. 

This Review holds no brief for conscientious 
objectors; but we cannot stand idly by while a 
whole class of men whose sincerity we respect, 
however little we agree with their conclusions, 
is branded with the stigma of “at least moral 
turpitude.” The United States has guaranteed 
freedom of religion to all its citizens; and if the 
Government is convinced that a man’s objection 
to fighting arises from the principles of his re- 
ligion, it will respect that objection. We expect 
no less from the Assistant Attorney General 
of the State of Kentucky. He holds too high 
and influential an office to indulge in talk that 
can cause untold harm at a time like this. 

Indeed, the rights of conscientious objectors, 
and of all such minority groups, should be the 
special care of those in high office. The majority 
can take care of itself; but there is always 
danger, in the hysteria of war, that the power- 
ful majority may not be too scrupulous about 
the rights of the minority. If the essential rights 
are denied to the least and poorest citizen, 
everyone’s rights are in danger. Failure to 
understand that simple fact is the beginning of 
the end of democracy. 











TRIALS 


COSTA RICAN LESSON 


COSTA Rica is small, but from it comes a big 
lesson for the enlightenment of two classes here, 
the Communists and all others who ceaselessly 
discern the Inquisition lurking under every 
miter and behind every Roman collar. 

The Communist Party of that country, at a 
National Conference, decreed its own dissolu- 
tion, and founded a new party, the Vanguardia 
Popular. The head of the new party, Dr. Manuel 
Mora Valverde, who had been General Secre- 
tary of the Communists, addressed a letter to 
the Archbishop of San Jose, the Most Rev. Vic- 
tor Sanabria, asking whether Catholics might 
join it. 

The Archbishop’s reply gives a clear picture 
of his stand: 

I have fought Communism without fear, and 
I shall continue to fight its principles and doc- 
trines wherever I meet them, be it under the 
form of a popular party, be it under some other 
form without bearing the name. However, as to 
the Vanguardia Popular, as its program and 
leaders declare it to be, I cannot fight it, as it 
is not my mission to promote or combat political 
parties as such. 


Admitting that the Communist Party in his 
country had had a program which did not con- 
tain anything “which in relation to religion 
would be opposed to the conscience of a Catho- 
lic,” the Archbishop went on: “Yet, the Party 
had a name which . . . everywhere the Church 
had to interpret as a synthesis of ideas con- 
demned by the Church.” 

The new party, having dropped the name, and 
its program “safeguarding the fundamental 
doctrines governing Catholic conscience,” Cath- 
olics are free to join it as they are any other 
purely political party, particularly since it “fa- 
vors the policy of President Calderon Guardia, 
based upon the Papal Encyclicals.” 

This move in Costa Rica is another refuta- 
tion of our Liberals who fear the political dom- 
ination of a Fascist Church. It is also a clear 
challenge to Mr. Browder’s party here. Costa 
Rican Communists had enough patriotism to 
solve the problem of national unity by dissolv- 
ing. Have the American Communists that much, 
or any? It may be too much to expect them to 
adopt the Encyclicals, but they ought not balk 
at what is, after all, a thoroughly Communistic 
idea—liquidation. 





JAMES BROWN SCOTT 


MILITARY honors were accorded the remains of 
James Brown Scott at his burial in Arlington Na- 
tional cemetery on June 28. This distinguished 
scholar had served as a corporal in the Spanish- 
American War, and as a major in the first World 
War. By his death, the cause of international sanity 
lost one of its most enlightened and active advo- 
cates. Not only did this indefatigable jurist serve 
as Secretary to the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace over a period of some thirty years, 
but he founded one law school, taught at several 
others, acted as conciliator between States and 
lectured for twenty-one years on International Law, 
International Relations, Roman Law and Juris- 
prudence at Georgetown University. He still found 
time to edit the Journal of International Law or 
serve as President of the American Society of In- 
ternational Law and of numerous related organiza- 
tions, both at home and abroad. 

He was known and revered in practically every 
capital of the Old World and the New, where his 
life-long advocacy of international justice through 
acceptance of the natural law still continues to 
strengthen kindred spirits in resisting despair and 
outfacing tyranny. His published works would fill 
many shelves. No man did more in his allotted 
time to direct the light of impartial scholarship 
into the obscure places of legal history. As early 
as 1906, when Solicitor to the Department of State, 
he launched his greatest and most lasting achieve- 
ment. It took the shape of a scientifically-docu- 
mented crusade to do tardy justice to the influ- 
ence of Catholic writers in the field of Interna- 
tional Law, of which Grotius is commonly de- 
scribed as father and founder. Not so, contended 
Doctor Scott. The Dutch jurist, to be sure, codified 
and systematized the Law of Nations, but the 
foundations and ground work were laid long before 
at the University of Salamanca by the learned 
Dominican friar, Francisco de Vitoria, and con- 
tinued by the Jesuit theologians, Suarez, at Coim- 
bra and Robert Bellarmine—particularly in the 
latter’s celebrated controversy with James I of 
England, who supported the Divine Right of Kings. 
The Jesuit Cardinal opposed the autocratic doc- 
trine of the English monarch and proclaimed the 
inalienable rights of the people and the sovereignty 
of their basic authority. Vitoria was in his prime 
when Grotius was being born. Suarez was a con- 
temporary of the Netherlander, as was also Bellar- 
mine. The Seventh International Conference of 
American States, held at Montevideo, adopted a 
resolution on December 23, 1933: 

To recommend that a bust of the Spanish theolo- 
gian, Francisco de Vitoria, be placed in the Head- 
quarters of the Pan-American Union, in Washing- 
ton, as a tribute to the professor of Salamanca who, 
in the sixteenth century, established the foundations 
of modern international law. 

Excellent portraits of Dr. Scott hang at the 
Hague, Holland, at Georgetown Law School and 
in the Harvard Law School. But one likeness of 
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special significance is to be found in the murals 
recently completed for the Department of Justice, 
Washington. Among the figures and incidents de- 
picting the evolution of law stands a Dominican 
priest clothed in the traditional robes of his Order 
and gazing down at a geographic globe. The panel 
commemorates Francisco de Vitoria and his bril- 
liant expositions of International Law delivered at 
the University of Salamanca from 1526 onwards. 
The artist sought in vain for an authentic picture 
of the gentle scholar but vigorous defender of the 
rights of all nations. No portrait or engraving or 
other reproduction was available. So Mr. Board- 
man Robinson simply painted in the clear-cut, de- 
termined countenance of James Brown Scott. The 
result is high tribute in the halls of Government, 
and a striking symbolism as well. In the Arlington 
National Cemetery, Reverend Edmund A. Walsh, 
S.J., Vice-President of Georgetown University, 
spoke at the burial of this great and good man. 


His life work [said Father Walsh] was devoted 
to the recovery of the concept of law from the bond- 
age of those legal metaphysicians who would sub- 
stitute expediency and the pragmatic sanction for 
the moral basis of jurisprudence. This school con- 
ceived law to be merely the transient and con- 
temporaneous expression of changing social condi- 
tions, with no permanent core of unchanging prin- 
ciples. They had their day and now they have their 
pay—in the form of that cynical, totalitarian scourge 
which is reddening the horizons of the world with 
premeditated slaughter. Against that cult of mate- 
rial force, legal verbalism and opportunism, James 
Brown Scott invoked the permanent, moral anchor 
of all law and world peace by re-issuing the Classics 
of International Law. He pointed to the rock of 
salvation—and led the way. 


UNDULANT FEVER 


IT is almost impossible to get best-selling books 
out of the public blood stream. They front us in 
every bookstore during their short and vigorous 
life, and then they are filmed. The thousands who 
have not read them see the film and then must get 
the book, to compare the movie for its fidelity. 

So, when King’s Row was released on the screen, 
sales of the book rocketed again for another 100,- 
000 copies. When For Whom the Bell Tolls is given 
its premier this July 14, sales of the book will 
boom. It will probably be a magnificently staged 
film; the regrettable feature is that it will send 
readers to the unsavory passages of the book, and 
thus the original evil, all unintentionally, perhaps, 
but effectively, is kept festering. If those who have 
not read the book are content merely to see the 
film, and rest their judgment of the book on Cath- 
olic reviews, the harm may be restricted. 

All in all, we cannot blame Hollywood. Of some 
forty-eight films based on recent best sellers, now 
in production, only five are of books whose sale it 
would be too bad to re-stimulate. The blame rests 
on the curiosity of the moviegoers. 

If, as we hope, such mass movements are coun- 
teracted by such films as the Song of Bernadette 
giving some impetus to a Mass movement, more 
good than evil may result. 
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CONSIDERATION FOR OTHERS 


CLEANSING the outside of the cup was not the 
reason why Our Lord rebuked the Pharisees. 
They drew down His wrath because, in making the 
outside clean, they left the inside foul. Appear- 
ances, show, “what people will think” meant more 
to them than inner truth. 

Christianity’s great work, that swept like a sea- 
breeze through the ancient world, was and is pre- 
cisely to cleanse the heart of man. It is not enough 
to observe the outward forms; it is not enough to 
abstain from adultery; even a thought of lust in 
the heart defiles the inside of the cup. It is not 
enough not to kill or strike my brother; even the 
thought in the heart that we have something 
against one another is sufficient to obstruct my 
worthy prayer: “go first to be reconciled to thy 
brother, and then coming thou shalt offer thy gift.” 
(Matthew, v, 24.) 

This Christian delicacy to forestall the approach 
of external sin, to avoid the slightest breath of de- 
filement, to keep the inner heart simple and forth- 
right before God and man, is based on two realiza- 
tions. The first is to know the sensitivity of my 
own soul and the ease with which its mirror-surface 
may be misted over by un-Christ-like thoughts. 
The second, to appreciate the sacred inviolability 
of others; that not even in thought or intention can 
I intrude on the privacy of their inner hearts. 

Our Lord, then, in today’s Gospel, is recommend- 
ing more than an avoiding of sin. He is setting 
before us a consideration of others, a politeness 
which of its bare self is nothing more than a mat- 
ter of manners, but which, when exercised in His 
spirit, is the fine flower of Christian life. It is deli- 
cate consideration in the treatment of others based 
on charity. 

This is not only the Golden Rule: do unto others 
what you would have them do unto you. That is a 
mere human quid pro quo; Confucius might have 
commended it. This is the Christian rule: do unto 
others as God has done unto you. He treats you 
with infinite respect for the sacredness of your soul 
—dgo thou and do likewise. 

Can this Christian consideration for one another 
bear fruit in a thoughtless, rushing modern world? 
Black brother and white brother thought they had 
something against one another recently in Detroit; 
had they ever pondered, or even heard, Christ’s 
words about not harboring evil thoughts in their 
hearts would they have disgraced us by riots? 

Christian consideration for others is still an oper- 
ative virtue, as the words of Christ are still opera- 
tive. Religious communities, for all that they are 
made up of fallible humans, show how this defer- 
ence in treating others can burgeon into charity 
habitually lived, day in and day out. 

Christian homes can be the same seminaries of 
Christ-like politeness. If the heart is clean, so that 
our speech before God be “yea” and “nay,” our 
speech before man (and actions speak louder than 
words) will also be that simple, that direct, that 
considerate. Christ’s Divine and human manners 
will be reflected in a unmannerly world. 














LITERATURE AND ARTS 











TWO PARTY LINES 


KEVIN SULLIVAN 








A GREAT deal of nonsense has been written of late 
on “Catholic” literature, whatever that is, and a 
great deal more on “Proletarian”’ literature, a more 
formidable label that has caused even greater con- 
fusion of thought and terminology. The two are 
opposite and opposed, in popular concept, as leftist 
and rightist; they have been applied to literature 
not merely as trademarks that label content, but 
as norms of excellence that measure quality. As 
labels of quality and content, they are harmless 
if not especially useful; as tandards of judgment 
they are entirely meaningless. If the terms must be 
used, they ought to be recognized as barren cate- 
gories, convenient pigeonholes for jejune criticism, 
but sterile as evaluating agents because of the very 
nature of literature itsef. For if literature means 
anything it is as a branch of the fine arts—not as 
a politico-esthetic buttress of Marxism or even a 
pious, somewhat timid handmaid of Catholicism. 

Writers of the Left have been more consciously 
deliberate than Catholics in choosing and defining 
their position. “The realism towards which Soviet 
art aims,” announced D. S. Mirsky in New Masses, 
is “mainly a mastery of the world by means of 
active, dynamic materialism—with the purpose of 
not merely understanding but also changing the 
reality of history.” This means that literature has 
been incorporated into the revolution, inducted into 
the ideological armies of the Soviet; its purposes 
are not very much different from those of a bat- 
talion or a battleship—destruction of an old order, 
creation of a new. But it also means that literature 
is not free, or free only for destruction; the creative 
impulses of the artist must be channeled along the 
Party “line.” To deviate from that line is to abandon 
the express end and purpose of Soviet art, ultimate- 
ly to abandon art itself. Therefore, it is altogether 
reasonable that Soviet criticism, a sort of enlight- 
ened censorship, should seek to guide its artists by 
the red star of its purpose. 

What effect the recent dissolution of the Comin- 
tern will have upon this concept of Soviet art and 
leftist literature is difficult to see. At first glance, 
it might seem that the props have been kicked from 
under “Proletarian” literature; but if the dissolu- 
tion is nothing more than a temporary strategic 
withdrawal on the field of international diplomacy 
—a not improbable conjecture—their esthetic posi- 
tion remains unchanged. On second thought, how- 
ever, it would not seem to make a great deal of 
difference either way, for by this time artists of the 


Left have already accepted the theory, not merely 
submitted to it; their work is already orientated; 
reorientation cannot be affected in a day. 

Dmitri Shastakovich, the ebullient genius of 
Soviet music, has expressed himself not only de- 
liberately but dogmatically (the unpardonable 
Catholic error!) : 

There can be no music without an ideology. The 
old composers, whether they knew it or not, were 
upholding a political theory. Most of them, of course, 
were bolstering the rule of the upper classes. Only 
Beethoven was a forerunner of the revolutionary 
movement. If you read his letters, you will see how 
often he wrote to his friends that he wished to give 
new ideas to the public and rouse it to revolt against 
its masters. 

Therein are contained the two cardinal misconcep- 
tions of leftist theory; first, that art does not exist 
for art’s sake (shades of the Mauve Decade stir 
restlessly in your graves!) nor for life’s sake, but 
for the state’s sake; second, that this principle, con- 
veniently labeled “proletarianism,” is not merely a 
guide for writers of the present and future, but 
constitutes a qualitative norm for appraising art 
products of the past. 

This inseparability of political and esthetic theory 
erupts in some peculiar forms of art and criticism. 
Shastakovich himself, despite his blind allegiance, 
was condemned by official Sovietdom for “an un- 
Soviet perversion of taste”; his cacophonous Lady 
Macbeth of Mzensk brought down the ban. Michael 
Gold, the Marxist critic, felt uncertain about Wag- 
ner and Dostoyevsky because “it is difficult to sep- 
arate a work of art from the class out of which 
it has sprung and the audience it affects.” This is 
a specific application of the quantitative norm “pro- 
letarian,” stretched somewhat to express Gold’s 
suspicion, and transmuted into an immediate quali- 
tative judgment. More concretely, this means that 
the value of a work of art depends not merely on 
content but on the class status of the artist and his 
audience. Therefore, if a bloody-handed Nazi senti- 
mentalizes over Wagner, or a Tsarist officer, fresh 
from the flogging and hanging of peasants, is soul- 
shaken by Dostoyevsky (the examples are Gold’s), 
both opera and novel may be qualitatively suspect. 

The fallacy here is evident, ancient and typical: 
it is a shift of thought from a particular subjective 
to an objective universal judgment. It is founded, 
like all leftist criticism, on a misconception of the 
nature of art. For the appeal of art, the central 
appeal, is to the human core of man—and not to 
the rinds that sometimes encumber it with onion- 
like density. It is absurd to hold Wagner suspect 
because he moves a Nazi with sublimate passion. 
Nazism is not human, it has nothing to do with art; 
it is only the hard shell that conceals inevitable 
human qualities. The Nazi reacts vitally to Wagner 
not because he is a Nazi but because he is a man. 
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And what is true of the appeal of art is doubly 
true of its immediate origins; it proceeds articu- 
lately from a humane understanding of and sym- 
pathy with life. While it is true that an artist’s 
political convictions may color his work, they will 
not of themselves account for its greatness, if great 
it is; that quality has its roots in deeper soil than 
economics or politics. Waiting For Lefty is not stir- 
ring drama because it is an impassioned voice from 
the Left raised against a harsh stupid and decadent 
society, but because it is the voice of man crying: 

... protest to the Powers that shaped the world, 

A protest that is also prophecy! 
It does not matter that Clifford Odets was staging 
intentional propaganda. The artist in him overcame 
the propagandist, the man spoke when the leftist 
opened his mouth—an “esthetic accident” perhaps, 
but a felicitous one. And it may be argued that this 
will always be the case when writers of the left 
produce superlative work, for the consanguinity 
between politics and esthetics is no closer than that 
between any of the fine arts and the more practical 
pursuits of man. An ideology is incidental to an art 
product; it may be the quickstone on which the 
artist whets the blade of his genius, the fire from 
which he carries the spark of his inspiration, but 
it holds no monopoly upon art any more than on 
the artist, for as a man he is essentially free, and 
his work as a human creation must bear the hu- 
man traces of that liberty. 

It would be fruitless to argue now whether a re- 
ligion is more closely allied to art and literature 
than an ideology. The important fact is that many 
Catholics, attempting to write “Catholic” novels, 
plays and poetry, have stumbled over the same mis- 
conception, or a very similar one, as that which 
caught the feet of their leftist contemporaries. With 
a few notable exceptions, each has written from a 
limited point of view for a necessarily restricted 
audience. Now, to the Catholic the atmosphere may 
be more wholesome from the dome of Saint Peter’s, 
but the eye can see little farther and the voice carry 
no farther than from the cupola of the Kremlin. 
Lesser Catholic writers have understood the term 
“Catholic” as applying solely to content; their char- 
acters are too often little monsters of goodness, 
their plots patterned, their style and treatment cut 
from the same narrow cloth. Some superior nov- 
elists (Cather comes to mind) have returned to 
the past for their material; they have produced 
work of high quality but they have largely ignored 
the problems and significance of our own times. 
They make one feel at times that the Faith is a 
beautiful anachronism and, by implication, anti- 
quated and unadaptable to the present. They have 
certainly made non-Catholics feel that way. 

The result, as we see, is that only in biography 
and apologetics has there been consistent first-rate 
modern Catholic authorship, if we except period 
writing and a handful of poems. And this is espe- 
cially true of America; in strictly creative writing, 
France has Claudel and Bernanos, England Evelyn 
Waugh and Graham Green; America has many 
contenders but none to wear the laurels. 

The reasons for this may be many, but chief 
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among them is the misconception ot the term 
“Catholic” as applied to literature. Its radical mean- 
ing of “universal” has been inverted; it no longer 
connotes a definite and stable outlook upon the 
whole of life, a oneness with life in all its good and 
evil manifestings (in this sense all literature is 
Catholic); it now too frequently means a definite 
yet narrow outlook upon life or one small segment 
of it. And Catholic critics have perpetuated the 
error by speaking of Catholic books as if they were 
things apart, as if they deserved a special considera- 
tion in evaluation because they were specifically 
“Catholic,” that is, Catholic in content. Uncon- 
sciously, perhaps, they are guilty of the same criti- 
cal fallacy as the leftists in transmuting a specifical- 
ly quantitative norm into a general qualitative judg- 
ment. And as unconsciously they have done a great 
injury to Catholic letters; they have confirmed the 
misconception of many that the Catholic field of 
expression is narrow and limited, whereas it is 
“higher than the sky is high” and “wider than 
the earth is wide’; it is a field where the non-Cath- 
olic (in the religious sense) can plow as deep and 
firm a furrow as the Catholic, for it is a place where 
man works the human acre to bear the crop of 
beauty. While he is about that creative work, all 
other considerations—political, economic or re- 
ligious—are secondary. 

This is no esthetic slur upon religion; for if a 
man’s faith is vital it is part of himself; it will 
become part of his work as inevitably as does his 
passion and understanding. The genuine Catholic 
cannot help but write Catholicism, if he writes 
sincerely as a man. That is a mere truism; it is 
based upon a fundamental relation between cause 
and effect, on what Catholic philosophers would 
call the principium and principiatum. 

But as long as Catholic writers speak a “Catho- 
lic” language, they will never strike that universal 
note that is the understrain in all great literature. 
“Catholic” in this narrow, inverted sense is the 
language of a minority, understood and appreciated 
by a limited audience, meaningless to and conse- 
quently ignored by the majority. Mutatis mutandis, 
the same is true of “proletarian” literature. For 
the proletarian voice is mere propaganda, the 
“Catholic” voice a sermon, more laudable indeed 
in its ends, but in itself really another form of 
propaganda. Both are misnomers when applied to 
literature in anything but a quantitative sense, for 
qualities in art are not measured by creeds or 
ideologies, but by the degree to which the artist 
has succeeded in interpreting human life in terms 
of beauty. Writers of both sides must become more 
interested in things than in theories, in men than 
in institutions. For humanity is the proper mate- 
rial of art. Societies, religious or political, are so 
only in so far as they are human societies. The dis- 
tinction is clearly drawn. It is nothing new; it is as 
old as the nature of things from which it comes. 
It only remains for writers and critics to recognize 
it again, and there shall be much less confusion 
about the value and function of literary work—cer- 
tainly a great deal less about “Catholic” and “Pro- 
letarian”’ literatures. 





BOOKS 


RESISTANCE COMPLEX 


MIND, MEDICINE AND MAN. By Gregory Zilboorg, M.D. 

Harcourt Brace and Co. $3.50 
THE title of this volume is intriguing and seems to hold 
out promise to the expectant reader but, alas, the promise 
is not fulfilled. After some preliminary skirmishing in 
the first chapter, entitled “On Certain Misconceptions,” 
which is not badly done, the book settles down to straight 
party-line Freudian psychoanalytical doctrine and all 
that this implies. These psychoanalysts are funny people. 
They are ready to analyse all people and all situations, 
including historical and biblical characters; in fact— 
everything but one another. Whether it is the law of 
the union or not I do not know, but they seem to shy 
away from written comment about other orthodox 
analysts. One does not get very far in criticizing them, 
either. They do not answer criticism. They explain the 
critical attitude of their opponents in the terms of the 
same principles which are being criticized. If you do not 
agree with them, it is probably because of “resistance,” 
such resistance being activated by the workings of your 
own complexes. 

Dr. Zilboorg decries the fact that after fifty years of 
truly revolutionary discovery in the realm of man’s 
psyche, the general public and a good part of the medi- 
cal profession seems to have become conversant with 
the terminology and not the substance of the Freudian 
ideas. The doctor would get one good reason why this has 
happened by turning to page 220 in his own book. I 
quote: “That is to say if the infantile, primitive, partial 
instinctual sexual drives do become integrated and fused 
and put at the service of adult genital functioning, the 
neurotic conflict will break out not in relation to one’s 
infantile chaotic hedonism, but in what is known as the 
genital oedipus complex.” It is, of course, unfair to re- 
move paragraphs from the context and discourse upon 
them, but you can put this one back in again if you care 
to do so and then see what you can make of it. 

The chapter on “Crime and Judgment” is well done 
and the author is on solid ground when he speaks of 
the present status of a psychiatrist in a court of law. 
He rightly protests against the tendency on the part of 
some judges to qualify men as expert witnesses when 
the men are decidedly not professionally qualified. The 
present method of having three psychiatrists testify one 
thing for the defense and three others something else 
for the commonwealth demands adjustment. One or 
three qualified approved psychiatrists should be ap- 
pointed by the court and be responsible to the court 
alone. 

One wonders why the final chapter entitled “Psyche, 
Soul and Religion” was included in the volume. There 
seems to be no need for it. If it was included as a sop 
to religious people, particularly Catholics, it fails miser- 
ably and will only deepen the now existing distrust. 

The author claims that psychoanalysis is neither 
hostile toward nor incompatible with religion, Freud’s 
traditional views to the contrary. He states that Freud’s 
ideas on religion are purely personal and not necessarily 
those of psychoanalysis in general. This is peculiar in 
view of the fact that many other analysts hold iden- 
tical or even more extreme views on the subject. At the 
same time, one wonders why these particular views of 
Freud should not be articles of faith as were most of 
his other pronouncements. 

Dr. Zilboorg attempts to show that psychoanalytical 
concepts are in conformity with the fundamental tenets 
of Saint Thomas—yet he says he has only a speaking 
acquaintance with Scholastic Philosophy. His efforts are, 
of course, unconvincing, and the only result will be that 
he will draw the maledictions of all groups of analysts 


(for the Freudians in this country are now seriously 
divided) upon his head. This review may be evidence of 
the reviewer’s “resistance,” but actually, though the 
book is not dull, it is never in any way profound. There 
are no bibliographical references. 

FRANCIS J. BRACELAND 


FORGOTTEN FOUNDER 


THE SEVEN GOLDEN CrTIEs. My Mabel Farnum. The 

Bruce Publishing Co. $2.75 
AMONG the unknown Franciscan heroes who in early 
days sought to bring our Southwestern Indians into the 
fold of the Church, the pioneer was Fray Marcos de 
Niza. Four hundred years ago, he made a marvelous 
reconnaisance from Mexico City northward to the land 
of the Pueblo peoples. On his return to the capital, the 
story he told induced Viceroy Antonio de Mendoza to 
organize the famous Coronado Expedition, which roamed 
the country from the Colorado to the Arkansas in search 
of another “Mexico” in the northern regions. Marcos 
de Niza accompanied the expedition far on to the limits 
of his own discovery. At that point, Francisco de Coro- 
nado, in a huff at the little results so far realized from 
his long tramp, and perhaps in pity at the miserable 
health of the padre, sent the latter back to his brethren 
in the civilized parts of New Spain. There he lived his 
last days in saintly service of the mission ideal, until 
in the 1560’s he quietly closed the book of life and re- 
signed his reputation to posterity. 

Posterity has not dealt kindly with his name. A trucu- 
lent set of critics either passed him by or put him down 
as a visionary, if not a teller of tall stories. None arose 
to point out his positive gifts to his time—if we except 
Bolton and Lansing Bloom—and to this day Marcos 
de Niza has meant little in the tale of religion and 
civilization in western America. 

Miss Farnum, pursuer of heroic characters in her im- 
aginative biographies, happened upon this forgotten 
founder of our colonial days. The romance of the pioneer, 
and of the Pueblo country, stirred her pen as it did her 
curiosity. She read every available document dealing 
with Fray Marcos. She interviewed historians who know 
those documents and the work of Spain in America. She 
lived and traveled in the Arizona and New Mexico ter- 
rain. Finally she set down in simple prose the life story 
of the missionary. 

Clear, quite correct, straightforward, this tale will de- 
light those who read with pleasure of their American 
forebears. Many famous characters enter the narrative, 
without fanfare or eulogy but simply as actors incidental 
to its course. The one person suppressed is the author, 
a delicacy that will not fail to add impressiveness to her 
product. W. Evucene SHIELS 


REFRESHING RESERVE 


Moscow DaTELINe. By Henry C. Cassidy. Houghton 

Mifflin Co. $3 
WHAT Stalin most dreaded, he refused to believe. There 
was the evidence of increasing troop concentrations on 
the Russian border; there were the warnings sent to 
Moscow by the United States and Britain. Sir Stafford 
Cripps was refused an audience at the Kremlin; and it 
was rumored that Vyshinsky, whom he finally contacted, 
had called him a “provocateur.” Thus, the invasion by 
Hitler on June 22, 1941, took the Russians by surprise. 
Army officers of high rank were absent on leave; im- 
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GOOD 
CARDINAL RICHARD 


By YVONNE DE LA VERGNE 


Translated by the 
Rev. Newton Thompson, S.T.D. 
- - - $2.25 - - - 


This biography is an account of a great 
Frenchman who shepherded the See of Paris 
from 1886 to 1908 ... at thirty-one he was 
Vicar General of Nantes, then consecrated 
Bishop of Belley and later made Archbishop of 
Paris. In the glorious pontificate of Leo XIII he 
received the red hat of the Cardinalate. 


ST. LOUISE DE 
MARILLAC 


Foundress of the Sisters of Charity 
By M. V. WOODGATE 
- -- $2.00 - - - 


Louise founded the Sisters of Charity, who 
visited the poor in their homes, cared for 
foundlings in asylums, ministered to the sick in 
hospitals, and even tended the wounded on the 
battlefields. To all they brought spiritual in- 
struction and comfort along with material relief. 
How this work began is told in the fascinating 
pages of ST. LOUISE DE MARILLAC. 


ate ~ 
“— 


SAY THE BELLS 
OF OLD MISSIONS 


Legends of Old New Mexico Churches 
By ELIZABETH WILLIS De HUFF 
Lecturer at La Fonda, 1927-1943 
With Seven Illustrations 
--- $1.75 --- 


SAY THE BELLS OF OLD MISSIONS con- 
tains such stories as have been told and retold 
among the Indians of New Mexico. The author 
repeats the tales in such a way that we are, as 
it were, listening to an Indian father handing 
them on to his children. 


B. Herder Book Go. 


15 and 17 South Broadway, 
ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
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portant government officials were not at their posts; at 
the Front there was panic and disorder. 

Mr. Cassidy, without seeking sensation, gives many 
interesting highlights on the Russian war. It is refresh- 
ing to find a journalist writing with reserve and mod- 
eration. Many of the craft try too hard: their mind is 
on manner rather than matter; and, aiming always to 
thrill, they soon irritate. While there is not much in the 
book that is new, the history of the war is clearly told 
and without too many details. 

Mr. Willkie’s trip to Moscow is not neglected; nor do 
the antics of the gentleman from Indiana invite admira- 
tion. Stopping the common man on the street to inter- 
view him; leaping over a bass drum onto the stage of 
the Bolshoi Theatre to present the leading ballerina with 
a bouquet; embarrassing the American Ambassador, Ad- 
miral Standley, by promulgating a view on the Second 
Front calculated to win the applause of all Moscow, may 
be good publicity; but it is hardly the sort of thing 
to increase American confidence in Willkie, the states- 
man. 

The last remark is not the author’s; very consider- 
ably he saves his opinions for a final chapter. World 
revolution, he believes, is a dead issue. Long before the 
war, Stalin stated that Communism is not a product for 
export. 

Russia will be predominantly atheistic as long as the 
Communist party remains supreme; but religion, still 
branded as the opiate of the people, will not be persecu- 
ted. The vexed problem of the Polish border and the in- 
dependent existence of the Baltic States he dismisses with 
the remark that the matter may become an issue after 
the war; “but it should not touch the fundamental rela- 
tions of America, Britain and Russia.” Does Mr. Cas- © 
sidy think that we are going to sacrifice these small na- 
tions to Joseph Stalin at the expense of elementary jus- 
tice? Or does he believe we should? There is dynamite 
in this issue. He does not face it. And who will blame 
him? He is persona grata at the Kremlin and, after all, 
he writes of the war and not of the peace. 

GrorGE T. EBERLE 


Ripe THis Nicut! By Vilhelm Moberg. Doubleday, 

Doran and Co. $2.50 
THE publisher’s dust jacket for Ride This Night! likens 
Vilhelm Moberg to both John Steinbeck and Sinclair 
Lewis. This may be true of Mr. Moberg’s work in the 
novel of contemporary life, but the comparison seems 
of little value for this present book, except, perhaps, to 
indicate its inspiration as a sort of seventeenth-century 
The Moon Is Down—with a bit more blood, however— 
and its major weakness, that of the political parable, 
which, in attempting to imprint a pattern upon the past, 
keeps the present too much in mind, to the point of cast- 
ing Squire Bartold Klewen, German oppressor of Swe- 
dish socmen, in the role of a certain corporal from 
Berchtesgaden. Incidentally, Mr. Moberg had better keep 
his Soviet visa in good order, in case the Nazi legions 
strike into Sweden, for Herr Hitler is not likely to con- 
done an uncomplimentary reference to the Junkers even 
of so long ago as 1650; and, it is rumored, this cen- 
tury’s Col. Klewen would like to reverse the settlement 
of Westphalia. 

Aside from this earnest, if unfortunate, arriére pensée, 
Ride This Night! stands in the vigorous tradition of the 
Scandinavian historical novel, and more particularly of 
Sweden’s Lagerléf and Von Heidenstam. It has the lyri- 
cal iteration and phantasmagoric sequence of incident 
which characterize Miss Lagerléf’s work; it has, in such 
episodes as the tavern brawl between the headsman, 
Hans, and Svedje, the outlaw farmer, the authentic saga 
ring of Von Heidenstam; and, most charming of all, it 
is moon-drenched with the fresh, spring-like natural 
magic of sensuous response to nature that, by one of 
the paradoxes so frequent in life, marks out most North- 
ern writing from the more civic literature of the South- 
ern lands. 

The fate of Botilla Jonsdatter who, like Ophelia, dies 
a death by water, possesses this Northern candor and 
cruelty, this fairy-tale innocence of goose-girl on the 








village green or little Gerda in the robbers’ den, this 
serene and inexorable quality Belloc once summed up 
as the Northern Peace, and which lies, like winter snow, 
under the crimson stain of blood spilled by Viking axe. 
This primal directness of emotion is almost a cliché—a 
very enviable one, though—in Scandinavian fiction; in 
English, where it is a less typical quality, one finds it 
in writers otherwise so far removed as Pearl Buck and 
Thomas Hardy. CHARLES A. BRADY 


RouGHLY SPEAKING. By Louise Randall Pierson. 

Simon and Schuster. $2.50 
ALL the foibles and fancies that have fascinated Ameri- 
cans in the last fifty years are gaily exposed in this 
effervescent autobiography. The author introduces her- 
self as “Louise John Randall, 70 Adams Street, Quincy, 
Mass. Born May 18, 1890.” Her ancestors came over in 
1636. Her father liked to spend money lavishly, but he 
died when Louise was twelve. He left her mother, her 
sister and herself, with an income of $600 a year, “if 
they didn’t touch the principal.” 

From then until now, it has been Louise Randall’s 
part to wrest a living for herself and her family, with 
varying degrees of success. She has tried everything, 
from cooking for a road-side stand to being secretary to 
the Chairman of the Women’s Division of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee in 1936. She has had two 
husbands and five children. Everything possible and im- 
possible has happened to them but, through it all, they 
have maintained a riotous sense of humor. 

This amusing story is less an autobiography than a 
kaleidoscopic view of all the high spots of America at 
its best and worst. Rights for women, the war of 1917, 
Prohibition, the booming 20’s, progressive education, the 
depression and the present global war are all taken in 
their stride, with whoops of laughter, a few tears, and a 
colossal amount of hard work. There is a jarring note 
in the too-frequent use of profanities, and a total lack of 
religion in their lives but, apart from these, the book is 
very American, very human and very, very funny. 

CATHERINE MURPHY 


THE Impact OF FepERAL Taxes. By Roswell Magill. 

Columbia University Press. $3 
OF the seven chapters in this compact, clearly-written 
book, two deal with the effects of present tax laws on 
family wealth, two with their effects on corporate en- 
terprise, one with Federal tax policies since 1932, one 
with the machinery of tax administration, and one with 
the 1942 tax bill. In a short book of 214 pages, that is 
a lot of territory to cover, but Professor Magill, who is 
a former Under Secretary of the Treasury, is equal to 
the task. 

Although he successfully avoids a controversial tone, 
the author assumes clear positions on most of the dis- 
puted points in current tax legislation. He believes that 
we must have a general sales tax, and that such a tax, 
under present conditions, is compatible with the ability- 
to-pay principle; that joint income-tax returns ought 
to be made mandatory for all husbands and wives liv- 
ing together; that, since “in war times, there is little 
excuse for preserving one class of income in a bomb- 
proof shelter, while all other classes are being very 
heavily taxed,” tax exemption for income from State 
and municipal bonds should be eliminated. 

He believes, furthermore, that our treatment of cor- 
porations is unfair: that there is no reason in equity 
why dividends should be subjected both to corporate and 
income taxes. In this connection, he rightly points out 
that present tax policy encourages debt financing by 
corporations, since it allows exemptions for interest, 
but not for dividend, payments. How this policy can 
be reconciled with the policy of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, which has exactly the opposite ef- 
fect, is something for the new Congress to investigate. 

In general, Professor Magill insists that the public, 
along with the Treasury and with the Congress, must 
become very conscious of the social and economic effects 
of taxation. With present rates so high, a tax bill can 





“He Gave Us Himself on the Cross” 


The humanitarian feels an obligation to do something 
to heal, alleviate and prevent suffering; he believes that 
a day may even come when human effort has made an 
end of poverty and pain. It is, he thinks, his respons- 
ibility to join in this tremendous effort to make man- 
kind happier. But his responsibility ends with that. 
If he fails in his attempt, his attempt has at all events 
set him free; where he cannot heal, he can pass by, 
where he cannot end poverty, he can forsake it. 


But just where the non-Christian’s responsibility ends, 
that of the Christian begins. He, like the other, has 
the duty of sharing in the world’s effort to break down 
human misery, but where he fails to heal it he must 
share it, he can never, with a clean heart, pass it by. 
That is the essence of Christianity, to follow the teach- 
ing of Christ literally, to “bear one another’s burdens.” 
While the world lasts, that response of the Christian 
must go on. 


So the challenge of suffering is harder to the Chris- 
tian than it is to anyone else, and if he has sometimes 
avoided it, he has much to excuse him; it is, after all, 
not such a difficult thing to attend a meeting and sit 
on a committee “to abolish men without coats”, but it 
is very hard to take off your own coat and give it to 
the men without one. And that, on Christ’s word, is 
the way for His followers to face the problem of 
poverty. 


They must set their pace to the footsteps of a crippled 
world, and step by step enter into the sufferings of the 
mind and spirit. They may not pass by, and the sen- 
sitive touch to ease this suffering is learnt only by a 
lifetime of unfaltering, objective love. 


If all this is true in peace time, it is surely not less 
true in war time. Every day suffering is coming closer 
and closer to each of us, but it has come already in 
its cruelest forms to thousands and we are faced now, 
not only with the necessity of forging a weapon to 
defend our minds from the ravages of our own sorrows, 
but also to recognize all the world’s sorrows as our 
own. Because we are Christian, we may not shut our 
eyes. We may not remain passive. . . . 


Christ received in his cross not only the heavy wood 
two thousand years ago, but the suffering of all times. 
The conditions of today, of the whole world’s pain, of 
the poverty and sweating and grief in my city, and 
my personal grief. He did not give us the Cross. The 
Cross was here before. But He gave us Himself on the 
Cross. Receiving His Cross He changed it from heavy 
lifeless wood to the Flowering Tree that should bear 
fruit in all generations. Receiving His Cross, we re- 
ceive Him. 


We have every reason to beat our own breasts and to 
say “mea culpa!” But we have some excuse, because 
the fact that we are Christians makes our responsibility 
about human suffering so great that it is not altogether 
unreasonable to want, in our weakness, to avoid it. 

—Quoted from Caryll Houselander’s book: 


THIS WAR IS THE PASSION. Price $2.00 


SHEED & WARD, 63 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Founded in 1841 . Conducted by the Jesuits 


At Fordham Road, Bronx, New York City 
——=* College. Boarding and Day School on Seventy Acre 
~~ —y College. 
School of Business. 


Evening Division. 


College of Pharmacy. 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
Fordham Preparatory School. 
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easily have a more revolutionary effect on American 
society than a mass of expressly social legislation. It 
is not the least merit of this book that it serves to pro- 
mote such a consciousness, even among readers who 
may not always see eye to eye with its distinguished 
author. BENJAMIN L. MASSE 


OrDER IN THE Court. By John C. Knox. Charles Scrib- 

ner’s Sons. $2.75 
THE author is the senior United States District Judge 
in the Southern District of New York. Judge Knox is 
widely known as an able, kindly and conscientious jurist, 
and these qualities are reflected in this intimate and 
informal account of his judicial experiences during the 
past quarter of a century. Without any attempt at 
literary style or ponderous passages, Judge Knox re- 
lates simply and interestingly the story of some of the 
unusual cases which have come into his court. 

His scenario has been limitless. Within his courtroom 
he has witnessed “scenes that have covered the whole 
wide gamut of life.” Many of his tales are about com- 
mon folk—seamen, tradesmen, aliens, even criminals— 
all of whom are judged humanely in his court and por- 
trayed with sympathy in his book. Herein he discloses his 
basic philosophy of law and life: love of humanity and 
justice are the key words of his moral and jural codes. 
He believes that “in a world where justice everywhere 
holds her scales at even balance, mankind will never fail 
to improve upon the past.” 

While Judge Knox is a member of the Federal judi- 
ciary, and subject to the authoritative pronouncements 
of the United States Supreme Court, he indicates clear- 
ly that he is opposed to some of the contemporary ut- 
terances of the Justices, and questions whether all the 
safeguards of constitutionalism are being preserved. But 
he concedes that the old Supreme Court may have been 
slow to accept social and economic reforms. 

Judge Knox’s book is one which may be read with 
profit and entertainment by layman as well as lawyer. 
His is the story of a typical American judge, doing his 
daily work without fanfare or ballyhoo, content to follow 
the principles of the common law, tempered by a due 
regard for the frailties of his brother men. 

Water B. KENNEDY 


A NEWMAN Treasury. By Charles F. Harrold. Long- 
mans, Green and Co. $4 
THE compiler tells us that his aim has been to present 
most of what the beloved Cardinal himself would have 
wished or permitted to be published in one volume at 
the end of his colorful career. Accordingly, several com- 
plete selections are given as illustrative of outstanding 
themes in Newman’s work and, as these are arranged 
chronologically, they show in themselves the literary life 
of this great master of English prose. Naturally the 
Apologia pro Vita Sua receives the largest allotment of 
space and appropriately this consists of the first and 
last chapters. The Idea of a University is the second 
choice in this measurement. In the selection of six ser- 
mons by Professor Harrold, The Second Spring will meet 
with universal approval, while Mental Sufferings of Our 
Lord in His Passion would also be a choice of at least 
every Catholic literary critic. From the large number 
of short passages, the compiler hopes that the reader 
will be lured to the perusal of Newman’s complete essay 
or work. This worthy purpose of all anthologies is well 
presented in Professor Harrold’s Newman Treasury. 
DANIEL M. O’CONNELL 





FRANCIS J. BRACELAND, psychiatrist and former 
Dean of Loyola Medical School, Chicago, is at 
present in the medical corps of the Naval Re- 
serve. 

CATHERINE Murpnuy, from California, is one of 
America’s veteran reviewers, specializing in bi- 
ography and travel. 

DaNIEL M. O’CONNELL, editor of Heart to Heart 
and of other Newman collections, is also director 
of the Spiritual Book Associates. 
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THEATRE 








THE VAGABOND KING. Light opera is especially suit- 
able for hot weather and this summer we New Yorkers 
are fortunate in having plenty of it. Rosalinda has been 
with us almost a year. Friml’s Student Prince is more 
recent, but has won its welcome. Now we have a rousing 
revival of The Vagabond King, with a Metropolitan 
Opera House star in the leading role and Frances Mc- 
Cann, up till this revival the pet prima donna of Rosa- 
linda, doing some very good singing and acting of her 
own. 


As one of the few critics in town admittedly old enough 
to remember the attractions of twenty years ago, I can 
testify that The Vagabond King has lost nothing of its 
charm in almost two decades. Incredible as it may seem, 
I distinctly remember the roistering, temperamental vaga- 
bond Dennis King gave us in the original performance. 
Though I tried to find John Brownlee inferior in the 
present version I couldn’t make a success of that effort. 
I liked Mr. Brownlee’s voice and his acting and his love 
of his role. When an actor in operetta has those three 
things, all under fine control, he is apt to be good—and 
Mr. Brownlee is certainly good. 

So is Frances McCann in her new role of Katherine— 
the lady Villon loves and of course wins in the end. Mr. 
Brownlee could win almost any girl by singing to her a 
few times, and he sings to and with Katherine quite 
often. Indeed, it is high time to admit that Russell Jan- 
ney’s revival of the operetta at the Shubert Theatre is 
fine throughout. It will be remembered by aged theatre- 
goers, of course, that Janney and Brian Hooker wrote 
the book and lyrics of The Vagabond King, and that 
none other than Rudolf Friml wrote the music we have 
all been humming at intervals ever since and will now 
begin to hum again with a fine abandon. In fact, the 
audience shows a disposition to join in the good old 
favorites during the performance, especially when such 
successes are sung as Only a Rose, The Song of the Vaga- 
bonds and Love Me To-night. The good breeding of our 
New York audiences keeps them from doing this, but 
many auditors made up for their restraint by humming 
their pet hits on the way out of the theatre and probably 
long after. 

Being a critic, it is high time for me to fall on some- 
body in the cast and tear him apart. I think I will choose 
José Ruben as the victim this time. He is a fine actor of 
spoken drama. He sings pretty well and looks pretty 
well in operetta, but personally I couldn’t hear a word 
he said when he spoke. Neither could my companion, 
though we both sat well forward in the theatre. How- 
ever, let us talk about little Teri Keane, who was charm- 
ing, though at times also inaudible and Will Philbrick, 
who learned his dependable art the hard way. We also 
had effective and charming costumes and sets, the former 
by James Reynolds, the latter by Raymond Sovey. 

It is time to get in a few words about the Frim] music, 
for which I have always felt a warm approval. It is 
among the best of pre-modern popular music, original, 
melodious and haunting. What is hard to understand is 
why, though his two revivals this year are so welcome, 
Mr. Friml has not written a new operetta. 

Have we forgotten anything? Yes, I should have sharp- 
ly emphasized the interesting fact that Miss McCann 
left the title role of Rosalinda to sing Katherine, and 
that, while one sorrows for Rosalinda’s loss, one is glad 
Miss McCann is in The Vagabond King when one is at- 
tending that performance. 

Let me mention in closing that when Uncle George is 
looking around for a summer matinée to take his 
nephews and nieces to, he couldn’t do better than to 
choose The Vagabond King—always providing that he 
won't mind having its most popular airs hummed at him 
for months afterwards. ELIZABETH JORDAN 





“THE COMMON BURDEN” 


“Like a gherkin in vinegar”: “No one has the 
right to consider himself exempt from suffering. No 
one may think it is unjust that he should suffer. That 
is because everyone has an absolute obligation to live 
—not merely to exist, not merely to pickle himself in 
piety like a gherkin in vinegar awaiting the Eternal 
Feast. He must live. That is to say, he must recognize 
himself as part of a whole. He must realize that, as 
the world’s work and suffering are caused by our com- 
mon debt to God, there is no one exempt from taking 
his share of the burden. This means that no one may 
shirk the life, the work, the love of the world... . 
—Quoted from Caryll Houselander’s book: 


THIS WAR IS THE PASSION. Price $2.00. 


“The present coal crisis”: “The Durham and 
Northumberland Miners’ Association have had the wit 
to build a number of homes for the old miners. It is 
probable that in the present crisis these homes are the 
most valuable asset of the miners. But what would 
have been the position if these miners of Northumber- 
land and Durham had bought some of the rich land of 
Northumberland and Durham? Even at the rate of 
£50 (say $250) an acre, they could have had an estate 
of 4,000 acres for £200,000 ($1,000,000). If that 
estate had been laid down for food-growing the present 
coal crisis would not have come to pass... .” (Spoken 
of the coal strike of 1926 in England.) 

—Quoted from Father Vincent McNabb’s OLD PRIN- 


CIPLES AND THE NEW ORDER. ~- Price $2.75. 


“The man from Miscou”: “The man from Miscou 
—we might be excused for asking whether he is a co- 
operator on the Antigonish plan, but this ‘ready ex- 
perimenter’ is certainly a co-operator—somewhat on 
his own lines it is true, but he has never once taken 
his eyes off the good of the people. . . . He counsels me 
to do as the men of Antigonish have done. ‘Take five 
or six under a tree, on a Sunday afternoon, and dis- 
cuss these things, to get people out of this set-up they 
are in.’ . . . He is for . . . the people, but it does not 
occur to him to put the co-op into the hands of the 
people; he is a democrat, but not a reckless democrat. 
. . » ‘They wanted chairs for the hall, and I stopped 
them when I saw they wanted loans to buy them. “An 
unproductive thing,” I says, “and you could make them 
yourselves!” We bought wood instead and two or 
three boys made the chairs, and we sold some of them, 
too.’ . . . Above all he is a hearty man, generous and 
unsuspicious. At supper we have blueberries, and he 
tells me to take more of them, for Dr. Morrisey said 
‘they’re good medicine and to eat a lot of them, a 
bucket of them if you can.’ . . . Then in a moment, 
‘Take another whack at that pot of tea.” He smokes 
cigars and drinks tea, but what he calls ‘beer’ is Coca- 
cola.” 

—Quoted from Leo Ward's NOVA SCOTIA: 


Land of Co-operators. - - - Price $2.50. 


Sheed & Ward, 63 Fifth Ave., New York 
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SCHOOL OF NURSING 


conducted in cooperation with 
ST. VINCENT'S HOSPITAL, New York City 
offers courses leading to 
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GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS, Westchester County, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACREDITED Standard Courses in Arts and 
Science, pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, 
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College of St. Elizabeth 


A Catholic College for Women on the approved list of the Associa- 
tion of American Universities. Campus of 400 acres. Modern resi- 
dence halls. Regular art courses, pre-medical, secretarial, teacher- 
training, music, home economics, science. : 
Degrees — B.A., B.S. in Commerce and B.S. in Home Economics. 


For Catalogues, address the Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 





























COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 
North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 


An Accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher Education of Women. 
Conducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame. Exceptional Advantages. 


FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 





















ROSEMONT COLLEGE, ROSEMONT, PENNSYLVANIA 


Catholic College for the Higher Education of Women. Conducted by 
Religious of the Holy Child Jesus. Incorporated under the law of the 
State of Pennsylvania with power to confer Degrees in Arts and 
Sciences. Resident and non-resident students. 11 miles from Phila- 
delphia Main Line P.R.R. Fully Accredited. Telephone Bryn Mawr 14. 
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ART 


THE Metropolitan Museum of Art is showing the Bache 
collection and it is an exhibition no one should miss. 
These superb paintings, of course, can always be seen 
by the public at the Bache residence. 

A column of this kind could well be devoted to a single 
one of these paintings, for they are of the rare variety. 
The group of portraits by Hans Holbein the Younger is 
an instance. Being of the period when the simplicity of 
medieval painting still exercised its influence, there is 
also the felicity of anatomical delineation that was be- 
ing ushered in by the Renaissance. These, therefore, 
satisfy an exacting artistic standard yet do not repel 
persons whose taste is offended by the anatomical lib- 
erties usual to medieval art. This also applies to the 
splendid portrait by Girlandaio. Much of the same com- 
bination of qualities is apparent in the Coronation of 
the Virgin, by Botticelli. 

It is a very simply arranged composition with a 
dominant angularity which is in definite contrast to the 
mellifiuous, curvilinear quality of the Fra Fillipo Lippi 
panels. These, as well as the Bellini picture, point more 
directly toward the burgeoning art of the full Renais- 
sance and to the flow of undulating lines and forms that 
was to appear in Raphael and Titian. 

While medieval painting, which has points of contact 
and essential similarities with the advanced modern type, 
may have a more limited appeal, an appreciative under- 
standing of it leads to a fuller appreciation of the more 
realistic art of the Renaissance. The skeleton framework 
of the compositions is very evident and does not, as in 
Renaissance painting, disappear under the masterly con- 
volutions of the picture design; it can, therefore be more 
readily discerned. The medieval Italian, French and 
Flemish panels and triptychs included are fine things 
indeed. These include a number by Gerard David and 
while the Luca Signorelli Madonna and Child, a beauti- 
ful panel by Petrus Christus, one by Dirk Bouts and an- 
other by Cosimo Tura, may not be the very best things 
of their kind, they must be close to that status. 

The exquisite small panel by Carlo Crevelli should not 
be overlooked, and I say that for a very practical rea- 
son, because the crowd concealed it from me and it was 
not until my second round of the galleries that I found 
it. A very fair color reproduction of it, as well as of 
other items in this exhibition, are in the June-July issue 
of Art News, which is well worth having. 

The Spaniards are represented by a very fine Velasquez 
head and a thoroughly superb Goya. This last is a thrill- 
er and anyone who gets the pleasure I do from the work 
of this great painter should not miss seeing this par- 
ticular portrait of Don Manuel Osorio. The originality 
and freshness of the composition, the subtle planarity 
of the painting handling, as well as the brilliant and 
beautiful color, make this worth many visits for itself. 
There are fine Rembrandts, some story-telling Dutch 
interiors by Gerard Terborch, and a fine Vermeer, which 
it is interesting to consider in connection with the work 
of the surrealist, Dali, who derives much from Vermeer. 
The Franz Hals panels are good things and there are 
plutocratic-looking pictures by the flamboyant and fash- 
ionable Van Dyck. From these one goes on to the Rom- 
neys, Gainsboroughs and others of their ilk, but my in- 
terest falters before these purveyors of fashionable 
beauty. This lack of personal interest also occurs in the 
case of the paintings by Fragonard and Bater. Their 
ephemeral, artificial art accompanied the period that 
ushered in the French Revolution. It is froth that crested 
a life the character of which the art sought to gloss 
over by the make-believe it presented to view. That 
life took speedy vengeance on the coterie that promoted 
the art, for ignoring the terrible realities of existence. 
Barry BYRNE 















FILMS 


BEST FOOT FORWARD. Youth certainly has a fling in 
this musical comedy, for most of the cast are bouyant, 
young things who dash about at a pace guaranteed to 
keep oldsters a little breathless much of the time. George 
Abbott’s stage play has been translated into a fast mov- 
ing, often eye-fillimg and tuneful picture. Lucille Ball 
is cast as the movie star, who, for publicity reasons, ac- 
cepts the invitation of a cadet at military school to his 
prom, thereby shocking the boy and getting him into a 
jam with the faculty and his sweetheart. Many of the 
boys and girls involved played the same roles on the 
stage, including Tommy Dix and Nancy Walker. Vir- 
ginia Weidler has been added as the prom girl who 
loses face to the alluring film star. Harry James and 
his band do a worthwhile job with the musical side of 
the feature. Favorites from the original score, such as 
Buckle Down, Winsocki and The Three B’s, are high- 
lighted. This whole tinseled package has been done in 
Technicolor and the result is arresting to the eye. Di- 
rector Eddie Buzzell has managed to keep things mov- 
ing, despite a transparent plot and some labored humor- 
ous interludes. And while much of Best Foot Forward is 
enjoyable and amusing, objection must be taken to a sug- 
gestive sequence. It seems regrettable that Hollywood in- 
sists on dotting its current output with unwelcome and 
offensive bits from burlesque. (MGM) 


HENRY ALDRICH SWINGS IT. These new adventures 
in the saga of Henry add no laurels to the series but 
they do manage to be passably diverting. The awkward 
youth, as usual, is in trouble and forsakes jive for the 
classics when a pretty music teacher captures his fancy. 
Taking up the violin, Henry sets out to accompany a 
visiting virtuoso and ends in the midst of a sensational 
robbery when some thieves mistake his instrument for 
the Stradivarius used by the concert player. Our hero’s 
misadventures cause trouble at home, for Mrs. Aldrich 
misinterprets her husband’s interest in the attractive 
music teacher, and at school he becomes involved in a 
feud between the principal and the girl. That inevitable 
happy ending finds everything restored to order and 
Henry ready for new problems. Jimmy Lyden is again 
the likable, uproarious youth, with John Litel and Olive 
Blakeney his parents. Fun and some pleasant music help 
to make this mediocre picture satisfying for the whole 
family. (Paramount) 


GOOD LUCK, MR. YATES. Though this film tells a pa- 
triotic and edifying story, it never succeeds in being 
more than dull entertainment. This is the record of a 
civilian professor at a military school who leaves to 
enlist, with the complete admiration and devotion of 
his boys. When an old ear injury causes his rejection, 
he is ashamed to confess to his one-time charges so he 
pretends to be in the Army while he works as a ship- 
builder. Subsequent events prove him a real hero and 
assure him the continued affection of his young friends. 
Some sympathetic bits depict the relationship between 
the teacher and his boys. Jess Barker and Claire Trevor 
have the leading parts. All the family may see this pass- 
able piece of film fare. (Columbia) 


THE LIFE OF SIMON BOLIVAR. This latest contribu- 
tion from Mexico’s screen artists does them no credit 
and adds nothing to our knowledge of South America’s 
famous patriot. In a poorly produced, over-long and 
continuously repetitious picture, events of the great 
man’s life are unfolded. English subtitles do not help. 
Emphasis has been placed on Bolivar’s military career 
with only a sketchy bit of romance introduced. Adults 
will find little to interest them in this jumbled record 
of revolution. (Grovas-Mohme) Mary SHERIDAN 


—— SIENA HEICGHTS— 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


AGREEMENT ON DIVISION 


Eprror: In the issue of America of June 26, 1943 a ques- 
tion was raised by Marie L. Seymour as to “how many 
Union workers read America?” 

I would vouchsafe a guess that the number of Trade 
Unionists who read America is considerably in excess 
of the number of industrial leaders who could be listed 
as readers of your liberal publication. I enclose an 
editorial clipped from the “Butcher Workman,” a month- 
ly publication of our International Union, in which our 
Labor Editor concurs with many of the thoughts ex- 
pressed by Father Masse in his article on “Labor’s 
Divided House.” 


Providence, R. I. JosEPH D. CROWLEY 


ROANE WARING 

Eprror: Three pats on the back for your courage in 
taking Roane Waring to task for his un-American and 
un-Christian oratorical outbursts at a Flag Day cere- 
mony in Newark, N. J. According to the papers, he gave 
vent to the same senseless spleen in his discourse at the 
State Convention in Grand Forks, N. D. It is a pity to 
see a man who holds such a responsible office fan the 
flame of what you deservedly call the lynching-mob 
spirit. Any one who has rubbed shoulders with the rank 
and file of the American soldiery knows that they have 
a much saner attitude towards the war, one worthier of 
America; and Roane Waring would do well to learn from 


them. 
Mandan, N. D. PavuL CLIFTON 


A CORRECTION 


Eprror: I thoroughly enjoyed Henry Watts’ article, Book 
of the Year: Catholic Directory (June 19, 1943). There 
is, however, a correction I wish could be made, and that, 
is as to the identity of Chaplain Clement Falter, C.PP.S. 
Father Falter was not a Holy Ghost Father but a mem- 
ber of the Society of the Most Precious Blood. 
Gettysburg, Pa. Rev. NorBert SULKOWSKI 


EprTor: O tempora! O mores! That having been cracked 
up in your columns as a model of veracity, I should have 
pulled such a boner! Of course Father Falter was one 
of the Fathers of the Precious Blood, and I am humbled 
to the dust at having made so stupid a mistake. But let 
me seize this occasion to speak of our priests who have 
recently given their lives in the service of their country. 

Chaplain Clement M. Falter, C.PP.S., killed in action 
at Fedahla, North Africa, Nov. 8, 1942 

Chaplain Lawrence A. Gough, killed in line of duty, 
Sept. 11, 1942. 

Chaplain William F. P. Duffy, C.S.Sp., Mar. 21, 1942 

Chaplain James P. Dunleavy, O.M.L., Feb. 8, 1942 

Chaplain Curtis Sharp, S.J., Jan. 20, 1943 

Chaplain John A. Connolly, Sept. 12, 1942 

May I add that Chaplain Gough, who was a young 
priest of only thirty years of age, was killed in a plane 
crash in Georgia. 

New York, N. Y. HENRY WATTS 


APROPOS OF NRPB 


— Here are some questions for Mr. Thomas P. 
eill: 

1. If the NRPB “plans to tide industry over the 
trying reconversion period and to guide it into per- 
manent fields for the future, preserving private en- 
terprise but forcing it to be guided more by public 
welfare than by private gain,” how will industrial 
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seif-government ever be achieved according to the 
blueprints of the Quadragesimo Anno? The plan 
looks mildly Socialistic, to say the least. 

2. The producer should not create artificial needs. 
But is there nothing artificial about planning and 
guaranteeing consumption before production? To 
“underwrite effective demand for goods and services” 
is to sustain demand artificially. 

3. If the NRPB “proposes that the Government 
take a more active role in determining the amount 
of production and the distribution of productive 
facilities . . . ” how will the politicians determine 
what, and how much of it, the consumers want? 
War production is easy to determine because the 
sky is the limit; we want no end of tanks, planes, 
guns, ships, etc. But peace-time consumption has 
limits, and very fluctuating limits too. The only way 
to control or plan consumption, it seems to me, is 
to have everything made-to-order. Do we want that? 
And do we want the Government to determine the 
distribution of productive facilities? Again—how 
does Socialism differ in theory? 

4. How can welfare be the determining factor in 
production when profits determine whether produc- 
tion will exist or not? While Richard Mulcahy, S.J., 
proves that our war production is going to give us 
some terrible headaches precisely because cost is 
secondary, Mr. Neill thinks there will be no after- 
math if the Government “underwriting” is per- 
manent. But what if the bill collector catches up 
with the spendthrift? The NRPB does not think 
he will ever catch up. And that is why its plans are 
so gigantic and unrestricted. Cf. The New Philoso- 
phy of Public Debt, by Harold G. Moulton of the 
Brookings Institution, 1943, for complete disillusion- 
ment. 

West Baden Springs, Ind. R. JANCAUSKIS, S.J. 
Epiror: May I preface an answer to Mr. Jancauskis’s 
questions with a note that should, I believe, clear away 
differences that are only apparent? 

First: I recognize that in the ideal order the pro- 
posals made by the NRPB must be condemned, for 
they call for regimentation and for imposition of 
State authority that are essentially undesirable. 

Second: We are dealing here with the contingent 
and not the ideal order. It is my belief that rugged 
individualism and the thorough divorce of business 
activity from morals have made it abundantly clear 
that industrial self-government, based on sponta- 
neous reforms working from the bottom of society 
up, cannot come until society has been re-converted 
to Christianity. But reform must be accomplished 
quickly if we are to avoid the grave danger of social 
revolution and its attendant evils. Such reform, un- 
fortunately, must be imposed from above. 

Third: Whether we wish it or not, we are enter- 
ing a period of increasing regimentation and State 
intervention in the affairs of business. The failure 
of Christians (Catholics included) to observe Chris- 
tian principles in economic activity has necessitated 
the State’s laying its heavy hand on what was for- 
merly purely private business. We cannot buck tnac 
trend successfully. But we can help direct it into the 
best channels now possible for it to take. This is 
the political art. We must keep standards in mind, 
never losing sight of the principles to be found in 
such Papal documents as Quadragesimo Anno; but 
we must be content to do the best we can with mate- 
rial with which we must work. 

Fourth: As a guiding norm in determining the ex- 





tent to which we should call for State activity Pope 
Pius XI offers us the principle of subsidiarity laid 
down in Quadragesimo Anno: “a fundamental prin- 
ciple of social philosophy, unshaken and unchange- 
able.” The Pope states here that we should entrust 
to the State only what private enterprise and smaller 
associations have proven themselves incapable of 
handling adequately. 

Let me repeat, now, that there are many recommenda- 
tions of the NRPB that I do not endorse; many others 
are quite debatable and should be adopted only when 
it is evident no better specific measure can be found; 
none should be adopted until its need is clearly estab- 
lished. But the general direction anticipated by the 
NRPB’s report—keeping in mind the material with which 
any planner today must work—is the right direction. 

The above remarks constitute a general answer to 
Mr. Jancauskis’s questions. More specifically: 

1) The charge that it “looks mildly Socialistic, to 
say the least” is a valid charge. But tagging the 
ticket “Socialistic” on the plan does not condemn it. 
If Socialism were the only way of enabling men to 
live human lives, then Socialism would have to be 
accepted with open arms. To this extent leading Cath- 
olic social thinkers are Socialists. This charge made 
by Mr. Jancauskis can stand up against the NRPB’s 
report only when he can show how it is possible to 
achieve the same social justice without calling in 
the State—and how it is possible to do this at the 
present time without having recourse to a miracle. 

2) Mr. Jancauskis charges that planning and 
guaranteeing demand is as artificial as creating 
needs. By planning demand the Board means dis- 
covering the needs of the community; I see nothing 
artificial in finding out what people need to eat and 
wear. The effectiveness of the demand is to be 
guaranteed by guaranteeing employment to all, even 
if it means artificially-created Government employ- 
ment. This is artificial, certainly, but can a better 
method be discovered? 

3) Objection is raised to the Government’s taking 

a more active role in determining the amount of pro- 
duction and the distribution of productive facilities. 
I do not like to see it come either, but it seems a 
necessity to keep production from getting out of 
gear—unless industry itself could be trusted so to 
plan. But competition, by its very nature, makes 
this impossible. A functional and harmoniously co- 
operating economy could achieve it; but such an 
economy seems very remote today. 

4) The objection that welfare cannot be the de- 
termining factor in production is based on that an- 
noying myth created by classical economists—“the 
economic man.” Welfare actually has been the de- 
termining factor in production frequently. There is 
no necessary clash between welfare and reasonable 
profits; a different end is set up and the means nec- 
essary to achieve that end are kept as means, not 
as ends. This, indeed, is an approach to the ideal 
of a self-governing functional economy envisaged by 
the Popes. 

Economically, the future looks bleak. But the direc- 
tion taken by the NRPB’s report is the right direction, 
taking contingencies of time, place and mentality into 
consideration. Unfortunately, State intervention has been 
necessitated by the selfish sins of private economy. The 
best we can do is to take a hand in guiding that inter- 
vention and trying to keep it down to the necessary 
minimum. Mr. Jancauskis and I differ, I believe, chiefly 
on where that line can be drawn. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


LEND-LEASE THRILLS 


Eprror: I read with much satisfaction the article Lend- 
Lease As Creative Power by Robert C. Hartnett in your 
issue for June 12. I have recommended it to others and 
my copy of America is getting to be pretty well dog- 
ared 


e 
C. J. FREUND 


THomas P. NEILL 


Detroit, Michigan. 
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CARDINAL NEWMAN 


compiled and edited by 
Danie M. O’ConNEgELL, S.J. 


THE IDEA OF A UNIVERSITY 


IS THEOLOGY NECESSARY FOR A COMPLETE 
UNIVERSITY ? 
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CAN THERE BE A CATHOLIC ENGLISH 
LITERATURE P 


SHOULD PREACHING BE LITERARY? 


These are some of the questions treated in this 
“Masterpiece of English Literature.” A separate 
pamphlet is sent with each book offering Questions 


and Answers for use by the teacher or student. 
$2.00 


From the many and imperishable works of Cardinal 
Newman, Father O’Connell—a famous Newman scholar 
—has arranged a book of prayer. 


HEART TO HEART 


A new kind of prayer book with suggested Daily 
Devotions, Prayers for Mass and Communion and 
Visits to the Blessed Sacrament. Beautifully bound and 
designed, with contents arranged according to the 
Ecclesiastical Seasons of the year. $2.00 
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KINDLY LIGHT 


Here are truth and beauty—for sage and saint, for 
scholarly minds and loving hearts—united in exquisite 
prayerfulness. 

A companion volume to HEART TO HEART, 
KINDLY LIGHT is taken principally from Newman’s 
Parochial and Plain Sermons, perhaps the flower of his 
remarkable English prose. This volume also contains 
suggestions for Daily Devotions according to Ecclesias- 
tical Season and an Index of Titles. $2.50 
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Order from your bookdealer or directly from 
The America Press 
70 East 45th Street New York 17, N. Y. 
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EYE EXAMINATIONS 


@ Three registered 
optometrists having 
years of experience 
are at your service, to 
give you examinations 
and advice. 

®GLASSES 
JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. at reasonable prices. 


SIX EAST 34th STREET, NEW YORK ESTABLISHED 1892 
Opposite B. Altman’s 34th St. Entrance Louis Merckling and 
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Academy Mount Saint Vincent 
Founded 1847 — Chartered by the Regents 
A country school for girls twelve to eighteen 
years. Intensive College Preparatory and 
General Courses, Art, Music, Dramatics. 
Organized Athletics All sports in season 
AFTER SEPTEMBER Ist 


address 
ACADEMY MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 





College Preparatory and 
General Courses, Junior 
College, Secretarial and 
Medical Secretary 
Courses, Boarding and 
Day. Sports, Advantage 
of Country Life in the 
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Georgetown 
Visitation Convent 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Junior College and High School 
for Girls with National Patronage 
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School Departments 
Elementary and High 


Academy of St. Joseph 


IN-THE-PINES 
BRENTWOOD, LONG ISLAND 


Affiliated with the 
State University 


Complete Courses in 


NEW YORK Art, Vocal and Instru- 
a= @auu= mental Music, Com- 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL = Mercia! Subjects: mocen: 


Horseback Riding; Out- 


FOR GIRLS 
door Skating Rink. 
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Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson, Newburgh, N.Y. 


OFFERS YOUR DAUGHTER — |. Preparation for college and 
life in an atmosphere healthful, distinctive, Catholic. 2. Choice 
of four courses: College Entrance, Academic, Art, Music. 
3. Intellectual Standard: Accredited by the University of the 
State of New York and the Middle States Association. 
4. Modern fireproof buildings. 5. Sixty-eight acre campus 
overlooking the Hudson. 6. Athletic field and new gymnasium. 
7. Special classes in Piano, Harp, Painting, Pottery, Drawing. 


THE CASA SAN JOSE offers your daughter (Kindergarten 
and Grades 1-8). |. Small classes. 2. Individual instruction. 3. Art, 
French, Music. 4. Physical Education. 5. Homelike atmosphere. 


Send for Prospectus—Sisters of St. Dominic—Tel. Newburg 800 
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PARADE 


UNTIL recently, the number of individuals who spent 

days and nights drifting over the oceans on rafts was 

small, and consequently their adventures constituted 

front-page news. . . . Now, however, so many people 

have ridden the waves on rafts that the event has prac- 

tically ceased to be news. . . . The situation at present, 

indeed, seems to be heading in the opposite direction, 

and the man who was never on a raft may possibly be 

the outstanding news sensation of the not-distant future. 
. Thus, a story like the following may soon be splashed 

across the front pages. . . . Dispatch._—It has come to 

light that G. Z. Flenner, 2342 Viffe St., though a sea- 

going man, has never been on a raft, never even inside 

a lifeboat. After the story leaked out, an avalanche of 

publicity overwhelmed Flenner, who was interviewed 

yesterday by reporters. 

“How did this experience of never having been on a raft 

affect you?,” Flenner was asked. 

“It has made me feel sort of out-of-step,” he replied. 

“Since so much food, etc., is now being put on rafts, I 

suppose you had difficulty about food and drink on your 

poat.” 

“Yes, it was tough.” 

“You lost weight, of course?” 

“Of course.” 

“Did you ever try to get on a raft?” 

“Often. I would signal the rafts that were drifting by.” 

“Why did you keep your unique experience a secret so 

long?” 

“TI had to consider my children, how their playmates 

would look on children whose father had never been 

on a raft.” 

“Now that the public has made such a hero of you, 1 

suppose you feel reassured.” 

“Yes, but I’m still a bit worried about how I am going 

to explain the thing to my grandchildren.” 


In other spheres also the usual is changing into the 
unusual. . . . As someone recently remarked, the office 
boy no longer speaks about his grandmother’s funeral 
when seeking a day off. He now says he wants to see 
his grandmother play right field. . . . In the days not 
so far ahead, the old-fashioned grandmother may be such 
a rare article as to warrant a news story like the fol- 
lowing. . . . Dispatch.——When the story first broke con- 
cerning the strange life of Mrs. Sarah Felps, 4129 Stip- 
per St., she shrank from any publicity. Yesterday, how- 
ever, she was persuaded to give an interview to re- 
porters. 

“Mrs. Felps,” a reporter began, “we understand you 
were never a welder or riveter.” 

“That’s right. I never was either,” she admitted. 

“Is it true that you were never a motorman or a con- 
ductor? Never a brakeman or blacksmith?” 

“Yes, that’s true.” 

“Didn’t you ever drive a taxi?” 

“No.” 

“Or a garbage truck, or any kind of truck?” 

“No.” 

“What sort of career did you have?” 

“TI just stayed around the house, took care of the chil- 


dren.” 


Not so very many years ago, the Protestant minister 
who did not believe in the divinity of Christ was a very 
rare individual. . . . Recent surveys indicate that today 
great numbers of Protestant clergymen do not believe 
that Christ is God. .. . This drift creates the presump- 
tion that at some future date the Protestant clergyman 
who still believes in Christ will be sufficiently unusual 
to get a front-page write-up under banner headlines. 
JOHN A. TOOMEY 
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